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“It shall be our aim, as far as practicable, to trans- 
piant the principles of the Puriiens to these fertile plains, 
and to lay foundations which shall be an honor to us, when 
in the grave, and a blessing to all coming generations.” 


—Declaration of 18357. 


This telegram from Justice Brewer was received and 
read at the opening session: 


“Kansas is the homestead of the free. Con- 
gregationalism is the spirit of liberty. The his- 
tory of one is a story of the other. All honor to 
the pioneer Congregationalists of Kansas. ‘They 
have written their muames in fadeless letters 
into its wondrous history. Accept on this aus- 
picious occasion the congratulations of one whose 
life was shaped in Kansas, and who remains ever 
loval to her thought of liberty. 

Dp. J. BREWER." 
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Preface. 


The papers here printed were read before the General 
Association of Congregational Ministers and Churches of 
iNansas on the occasion of their session in Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, June 14-18, tg04. They are printed as read, except that 
iheseveralauthorshave made slight emendations. The edi- 
ior is responsible only ior the papers that bear his name. 
‘ach writer presents his own views, in his own way, with 
the limitations enforced by the oceasion, which called for 
the thoughts of many persons. 

There is no attempt at furnishing a history of the first 
filty years of our denominational life in Nansas. That is the 
proper business of some one more remote from the scenes 
than we are. Here is only a contribution to the materi! 
which the future historian must use for his ampler work. 
‘he list of ministers who have been associated with our 
churches, and the list of churches organized have required 
a great deal of patient research. The editor will be grateful 
for corrections of these lists from any source and will make 
them---with the authority for them---in a copy to be placed 
in the Congregational Room in the library of Washburn 
College, 

The list of meetings of the General Association is 
printed here including a meeting in Manhattan, October 
2, 1857, which may not have been held. The printing of the 
list with these papers must not be taken as proof that there 
was such a meeting or that we have reason to believe 
that there was. The question needs thorough discussion 
which cannot be given here. 


J. G. DOUGHERTY, Editor. 








REV. RICHARD CORDLEY, D. D. 
1829-1904. 


Rev. Richard Cordley, D. D. 


The occasion of our fiftieth anniversary was memora- 
ble because of the presence of Dr. Cordley, the sole surviv- 
or of the famous Andover Band. Although unable to stand 
he was present every day in his wheel-chair, and addressed 
the assembly several times, with his usual clearness, vigor 
and wit. In less than a month, on July rith, he rested 
from his earthly service. 

There are few persons among those whose lives have 
adorned the Christian ministry, who so richly deserve an 
appreciative memoir as does this pioneer minister of Kan- 
sas. Some day the story of his remarkable life may be 
suitably written, but here only a brief sketch can be given. 

In December, 1857, he came, with his Andover Sem- 
inary classmates, Storrs, Parker and Morse, to the terri- 
tory, which had then had three years and a half of troub- 
led life. He was a missionary of the American Honie Mis- 
sionary Society with an assured salary of $600 a year. He 
went to Quindaro the next spring for ordination by a coun- 
cil there convened. It was the only council in which he 
was ever personally interested. He never was installed. 
Returning to Lawrence he ministered to Plymouth church 
until 1875, a period of eighteen years. After three years 
of service with a church in Flint, Mich., he came back to 
Kansas, to Emporia where he gave six years of service. 
Then in 1884, he returned to Plymouth church and gave 
the twenty remaining years of his life to its service. 

As a pastor he showed rare wisdom in consenting to 
be lead where he could not lead. His practice was to push 
the thing that was moving. He said: “It is seldom wise 
to check a good movement, even if one may have a better 
thing in mind. Energy is better than stagnation, even tf 
not directed as you might wish.” “Appreciation is better 
than scolding and also more just.” The large, substantial 
and beautiful house of worship, which the church has been 
using for more than thirty years, is an indication of the 
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value of his pastoral work. But a stronger approval is the 
record of 1,200 persons added to the church in his ministry 
more than half of them on Confession of Faith, and three- 
eighths of them men. 

Ile was a unique preacher. Hie had no model and 
never desired to be a model for anyone. His sermons were 
composed of distinct sentences, each of which contained a 
thought that seemed an epigram, yet was vitally connected 
with the clear cut sentences which preceded and those that 
iollowed. By some he was named ‘ine Nugget Preacher,” 
because of chunks of wisdom in single utterances. He did 
nut use shrapnel shells but always solid shot. He got the 
range at once, using small shot. He kept increasing the 
weignt of the shot and never lost the range. His sermon 
always had one aim and he kept tt steady to the ena. With 
varied illustration, he made increasingly clear and forcible 
the particular truth he was presenting. 

He was never a doctrinal but always a_ practical 
preacher. He saw truth, not in abstract form but in vital 
relation to the lives of the men to whom he was speaking. 
Fle was never tried for heresy. He was never specially ap- 
proved for orthodoxy. His mind was open to receive all] 
suggestions of truth from every quarter. He kept abreast 
of modern investigations and feared no evil results from 
accepting the truth wherever found. Yet he brought into 
his pulpit no crude thinking, but only assured results. He 
discussed there no doubtful questions, but ever sought to 
make Christ himself a power in the lives of his hearers, 

The pastor and preacher is gone beyond our view, but 
lives in many loving hearts that he has comforted in sor- 
row, aided in troubles, guided amid perplexities, brought 
to an experience of the life of Christ. Just out of our sight 
he has rejoined the Andover Band in the Father’s House 
where “the joy of the Lord” follows faithiul service. — D. 





THE HAY TENT, LAWRENCE, 
1864. 





PLYMOUTH CHURCH, LAWRENCE, 
Begun 1857, Finished 1862. 


Jubilee Sermon. 


BY KEV. JAMES G. DOUGHERTY, 1D. 1). 


Luke 16:6: “Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and 
write fifty.” 


Kansas has finished a half century of life. On the 30th 
of May, 1854, President Pierce signed the bill which mad: 
Kansas a territory of the United States. Fifty years is an 
insignificant period compared with all the days of recorded 
history. More than Ioo periods of the same length have 
passed since the first great empire of Babylonia ruled the 
world. Yet, if measured by EVENTS, we may truthfully 
say, after Tennyson: “Better fifty years of (Kansas) than 
a cycle of” the life of all peoples outside of Kansas. 

Congregationalism in Kansas has been from the first 
so closely related to the life of Kansas, that it is difficult 
to speak of one without including the other; as difficult 
as to talk about Congregationalism in the old Plymouth 
colony, and say nothing about the iife of the colony. Yet, 
so far as possible, we here and now consider Kansas Con- 
gregationalism, in the first fifty years of its life. 

We are too near, too much a part of the time, to judge 
wisely of its men or its movements. Those who are in the 
procession cannot so well observe its composition anc 
character as can those on the outside. The men, who in 
the latter part of this century will take up and carry for- 
ward our unfinished work, will be better able than we to 
measure the life of the last half of the last century. Still, 
it may be of advantage to us now, and to others in coming 
years, to review, as candidly as we may, the events with 
reference to which more than one among us may truthful- 
ly say, “Quorum pars fui,” even if he cannot say also, 
“omnia vidi.” That which we are to review is no hidden 
matter, nothing done in a corner, but varied scenes on an 
open stage that has never lacked spectators. Kansas has 
never yet had a season of obscurity long enough for her to 
cultivate that retiring disposition which is praised as mod- 
esty. In all the years of her life she has compelled attention 
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to hersel: by her incessant struggle to reach the stars, to- 
ward which in infancy she stretched out eager hands. There 
are no secrets to reveal, all has been already seen and 
known. The heroes have been recognized and their 
achievements Jauded. It is not ours to enlogize any, or to 
paint perils encountered or sufferings endured, but only to 
mark the spirit which has guided the actions of those who 
have gone before us and find, if we may, some wisdom for 
our own guidance in their successes and in their failures 
also, 

For convenience of discussion we may divide the fifty 
years into three periods. The first, beginning with the or- 
ganization of the territory and ending with the close of the 
Civil war, 1854 to 1865. The second, ending with the 
close of the boom period, in 1888. The third from 1888 to 
the present time. The first period, covering 11 years, may 
be regarded as the period of infancy and childhood. The 
second period, which continued 23 years, may be though: 
of as the period of youth. The third period, of 16 years, 
is the period of early manhood. Tach of these periods in- 
cludes a year of extreme financial depression; the second 
a time of unprecedented inflation. Our form of church 
polity, our method of life—and Congregationalism is a 
method of life rather than a form of church polity—has 
prospered in Kansas, despite the asperities which check 
her starward course. 

The first period was a time of ceaseless civil conflict. 
Ht ineluded the four years of the Civil war, when the very 
existence of the nation was threatened. But the seven years 
which immediately preceded the Civil war were in Kansas 
the beginning of that irrepressible conflict. which at last 
was fought toa finish by the contending armies of a divided! 
nation. Kansas began life in storm and tumult, and inte 
this difficult life our forbears in church and state came, to 
maintain their convictions at cost. Strenuous life is in 
these days very highly commended in brilliant essavs. In 
the early period of Nansas the strenuous life was LIVED 
by men and women, who endured poverty, social ostracism, 
political oppression, and the hourly peril of death by vio- 
lence in a lawless community, for the holy name of free- 
dom. Those who came earliest to Kansas to save her from 
slavery were of the Congregational way of life; and so or- 
eanized the first church organized in the new territory, 
giving it the name of Plymouth, a perpetual reminder of 
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the old colony which gave to Massachusetts her best life. 


Our fathers crossed the prairie 

As their fathers crossed the sea; 
To give to peoples yet unborn 

The conquering banner of the free. 


When Kansas became a territory slavery flourished 
and ruled the nation. Boston had already sent back into 
slavery a fugitive. Squatter sovereignty had been substi- 
tuted as a policy for the abrogated Missouri Compromise. 
The Whig party was dead, the Republican party unborn. 
the Democratic party in power, cracking the slave mas- 
ter’s lash over northern dough-faces, who quickly fell on 
their knees. The newly created territory could be slave or 
free just as its first voters should decide. The slave states 
sent settlers, some of them lodgers for a night, to claim 
Kansas for slavery. The New England states and New 
York organized societies to promote emigration of men 
who would maintain the cause of freedom. On August 1, 
1854, the first company of thirty came to Lawrence under 
the guidance of Colonel Daniel Anthony, the estimable 
Quaker, who is enjoying a green old age in the city in 
which, in the pro-slavery days, his splendid courage made 
it possible for a free state man to live. With the second 
company which arrived at Lawrence from New England 
caine the Rev. Samuel Young Lum, sent out by the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, the first of many 
missionaries sent and supported by the same society, to 
insure to the new territory that form of church which had 
never found a welcome in a slave state. 

In October the first Congregational church of Kansas 
was organized with seven members and survives to cele- 
brate its jubilee with 13,000 members of Congregational 
churches of Kansas. Before another Congregational 
church came into existence, in August 1855, this General 
Association was formed in this city where the first church 
was planted. Those pioneers were men of faith; they fore- 
saw and provided for the fellowship of hundreds ofchurches 
which were to be, when as vet there was but one of them. 
More than a year passed before there was a second church. 
Then in January 1856 Rev. Mr. Blood organized Manhatt- 
an, Osawatomie, Topeka, and four others now non-exist- 
ent, were organized the same year. Rev. Samuel Adair, 
so long the faithful pastor of Osawatomie, Rev. Lewis 
Bodwell, the indefatigable missionary superintendent, when 
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Pike's Peak was in Kansas, and Rev. Harvey Jones whose 
services as pastor and missionary superintendent are wit- 
nessed by many churches in the western part of our state, 
had come to increase the ministerial force and to abide, in 
courage and constancy, through the troublous times until 
a brighter day dawned for suffering, bleeding, struggling 
\Nansas. ; 

In April 1857 was held the second sessions of this as- 
sociation, the first of which there has been transmitted to 
our day the records. This meeting was held in Topeka. 
There were present three ministers and three laymen. 
[ight other ministers were admitted, only four of them be- 
ing present. This association of TEN remodeled the con- 
stitution, writing into it a form of creed which remained 
unchanged until 1874, nearly twenty years afterward. They 
planned for a college to be under their care, considered the 
question of a general missionary for the territory, appoint- 
ed delegates to correspond with the general bodies of 
other states, and resolved: That this association will in no 
manner fellowship any other ecclesiastical body which will- 
fully sustains, directly or indirectly, the system of Ameri- 
can chattel slavery. Slavery was then the vital issue and 
this association did not dodge the issue, although the Dred 
Scott infamy had already been perpetrated by the Supreme 
court of the United States, in obedience to the slave mas- 
ters of the nation; and although soldiers of the United 
States had already driven out the Kansas free state legisla- 
ture from its halls of legislation. 

The address which this early association, SMALL 
ONLY IN NUMBERS, prepared and sent to the several 
general associations of the different states, pictures very 
vividly the situation, They say: “Settlements are forming 
from the Northern and Southern line, and from the Miss- 
ouri river for fifty miles above Fort Riley, the head of the 
Kansas. Every boat is crowded and every thoroughfare 
to the interior is thronged.” “The spirit of contention has 
given way to the spirit “of speculation, We have no farther 
fear of military invasions. Nor have we a doubt of ulti- 
mate success in establishing freedom here.” “Tt shall be our 
aim, as far as practicable, to transplant the principles and 
institutions of the Puritans to these fertile plains, and to 
lay foundations which shall be an honor to us and a bless- 
ing to all coming generations.” Not one of that heroic 
band who composed the general association of the spring 
of 1857 survives, but we today rejoice that their faith was 
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rewarded, their hopes realized and their sacrifics fruitful 
in blessings which we enjoy in this Puritan state of Kansas. 

The spring meeting of 1857 was adjourned to the fall 
of 1857, but there is little evidence that any meeting was 
held until October, 1858 . The minutes of this meeting 
are published in the first number of the Congregational 
Record, which began to be published quarterly in January 
1859; in January 1862 became a monthly and ended its 
useful life in 1867. It was in this mecting of 1858 that first 
appeared men who are still living among us. The previous 
fall the Ancover band came to mould the life of the grow- 
ing territory, that was settling into comparative quiet after 
the spasms that tortured the first three years of its existence. 
But one of that ever memorable band remains with us to- 
day. “Serus in coelum redeat.” 

Of all the 800 and more (836) ministers who in these 
fifty years have served cur Nansas churches, no four have 
given more efficient service to individual churches and to 
the state than the members of that Andover Band who de- 
voted their entire ministerial life to Kansas. Morse found- 
ed in Emporia two churches, also one in Council Grove. 
Parker founded Leavenworth, built Wyandotte, nurtured 
Manhattan and then for years bound all our Kansas 
churches in one fellowship by keeping us in telephonic 
communication. Storrs organized Quindaro and Wyan- 
dotte and built Atchison, ministering to each; then gave 
years of energetic, devoted labor to all our churches as 
home missionary superintendent during the vears of the 
most rapid growth of Kansas. Cordley, facile princeps, has 
stood at the center where the free Kansas, and the free 
church in Kansas, was born and ever has been loyally de- 
iended; looking out over the whole field he has ever guided 
the state work in wisdom, while caring diligently for the 
local church. In a vacation from the Kansas field once he 
attempted to mould the life of another state, which he had 
known in boyhood; but finding’ it unyielding as flint, he 
soon recoiled to his own Kansas and, after building a new 
house of worship in Emporia for the church of his class- 
mate Morse, returned to save and perpetuate the life of 
the church that had learned to prize him more highly in the 
years of his absence. It will be the task of some one, years 
hence, in this place to review and fitly characterize the life 
of this last member of the Andover Band; but then, as now, 
no words that can be uttered can so adequately meas- 
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ure the value of his life as the Puritan Kansas, the leader 
of all the states in highest ideals of civil life, the Kansas 
that is in so large measure the product of his life. 

In 1861 at the outbreak of the Civil war we had 19 
ministers, 36 churches and 695 members. That seems today 
a very sinall number of ministers and churches, Yet had 
we maintained the same ratio to population we should now 
have in Kansas 247 Congregational ministers instead of 
153 and 468 churches instead of 171. Those who wrougnt 
in these quarries in the seven years of Kansas troubles be- 
fore the Civil war are shown by their work to have been 
quite as diligent as and even more successful than those 
who have since entered into their labors. 

1856 was a year of drought as well as of internal 
strife. 1857, a year of depression in the rest of the country, 
was in Kansas a year of inflation. 1858-59 were years of 
financial distress, following the first Kansas boom. 1860 
found everybody loaded with depreciated property be- 
coming daily of less value as the days of drought succeeded 
one another. 1861 brought rain and war. The close of 
the war showed four less churches, eleven more ministers 
and ninety-nine more meinbers, than at its beginning; but 
ihe war had taken a large part of the male residents of Kan- 
sas out of the state and required those who remained to 
defend the border and even their homes, which they did 
successfully, except when the cowardly butchers, led by the 
infamous Quantrell, sneaked into Lawrence and murdered 
unarmed men. It is not strange the accessions to our 
churches were so few in the days of the Civil war. More 
IXansas men volunteered in proportion to population than 
were sent by any other state in the union, 2,000 men in ex- 
cess of all demands; and never a man drafted. With the 
close of the war Kansas, as the other states of the purified 
nation, entered upon a new period of her career. 

Before we pass to consider the second period let us 
note some things that belonged to this earliest, childhood 
period of our life. First of all there was a spirit of fellow- 
ship. This is seen in the fact that this general association 
was organized when there was but one church to receive 
the churches which were yet to be; of which it has wel- 
comed 364 and reverently consigned 195 of them to the 
grave, after a life of varied usefulness. The spirit of fel- 
lowship was exhibited also in the Quarterly Record, publish- 
ed with difficulty and at great expense, yet giving place to 
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news of importance to the several Christian denominations 
at work with us in the new territory. The pioncers knew 
something of the meaning of church federation and prac- 
iised it. Yet the creed that every minister joining the asso- 
ciation was required to sign indicates that our fathers had 
quite definite denominational beliefs, at least in a form of 
words, This ancient symbol of our association, which was 
binding until 1874, affirms a speculative view of the nature 
of God, a mediaeval notion of the Bible, an Augustinian 
view of the nature of man, a Calvinistic view of the atone- 
ment, a Calvinist notion of decrees, a Congregational view 
of the church and a doctrine of eschatology expressed in 
the words of the Scripture. It is due to the memory of 
those Gadly men to record that, having made and siguedd 
this formidable creed, thev seem to have had little more to 
do with it, as they certainly believed and preached doctrines 
of salvation, not of condemnation. 

Temperance was a part of their religion, At the first 
recorded meeting a temperance committee was appointed. 
At the second a committee was named to call a convention 
to organize a temperance society. Each year the same 
matter was urged until in 1861, at last, the State Temper- 
ance Union was organized, with Congregationalists for 
President, Vice President, Secretary and Corresponding 
Seeretary. By the new temperance society it was resolved: 
“That we consider the license system morally wrong, and 
we earnestly request the legislature of Kansas to enact a 
prohibitory liquor law.” Tt took twenty vears to get this 
resolution before the legislature effectively, but the Con- 
gregationalists, who started it, kept it in motion, until Kan- 
sas and the world heard and felt the wisdom of prohibiting 
and never licensing an evil. They never had, what a dis- 
tinguished gentleman has recently informed us is a notion 
held by agricultural communities, the thought that men 
were made moral by law. Our ancestors, whom we would 
honor by imitating the spirit of their lives, held that view 
of the purpose of civil law which declares that: “It is the 
office of law to make it casier for good men to do right 
and more difficult for bad men to do wrong.” Drunken- 
ness and the making of drunkards seemed to them as reas- 
onable subjects of prohibitory law as petty pilfering or 
house breaking. If this be agricultural statesmenship, may 
God prosper the farmers until the cities have learned their 
wisdom. 
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In jike manner the few persistent pioneers followed up 
their purpose to have a college under — thicir 


care, until in 1865 the college, which had 
long lived only in resolutions, became an ab- 
solute reality. Those men brought things to pass. 


lt must be admitted that they were not afflicted with that 
timidity which is sometimes unwisely praised as modesty. 
They died not hesitate to offer their wisdom as superior to 
that of the men who guided the Home Missionary Society 
and the Chureh Erection Society. They even visited with 
their severe censure the American Tract Society, because 
that society would not denounce slave-holding as a crime. 

In the years of the Civil war there was a standing com- 
mittee of this association on the state of the country. Tis 
spirit and purpose is seen in its resolution of 1862, the sec- 
ond year of the war. They declared, “\We do not desire 
peace, until with it may come perpetual and unconditional 
emancipation of every man, woman and child in our broad 
land, for then, and only then, can peace be permanent and 
prosperity sound.” That is the language of lovers of lib- 
erty and the wisest statesmanship. 

We pass now to the second period, in which what had 
been an aggregation of states became conscious of its life 
as national; and Kansas, receiving in large numbers men 
from all the states, became the representative of the com- 
mon life of the nation. In 1865 railroad building began 
in Kansas. In 1869 the first railroad reached the west line 
of the state, which four great roads have since crossed. 
The Homestead law and the special provision, which per- 
mitted a soldier’s years of service to count to his advan- 
tage as a homesteader, gave to Kansas a rapid and great 
increase in population in the years that immediately fol- 
lowed war days. The land grants given to the railroads 
also greatly promoted the development of the state, since 
these grants insured a wide and attractive advertisement 
of the new and large opportunities for poor men. At the 
end of five years after the war had closed the population 
had a good deal more than doubled. Even the second five 
years, which included the financial depression of ’73 and 
the grasshopper plague of ’74 and the worse plague of 
“aid seekers,” the “aftermath of liars,” as Governor Mar- 
tin aptly designated them—despite panic, grasshoppers and 
lying beggars, Kansas added to her population a greater 
number than were in the state at the close of the war. In 
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cach remaining half decade to the end of the period the 
population of “865 was added twice or three times. How 
inuch the negro exodusters, who came to this home of 
ireedom in 1879 affected the population, may be judged 
from the fact that at the beginning of the period the pro- 
portion of whites to negroes in the state was 9 to 1 and in 
i885 was 25 to one. So the proportion of foreigners to 
rative born has remained the same 1 to 8 amid the changes 
of population. The growing state is a compound; a com- 
bination of white citizens of all the STATES, who here 
unite the experience and strength of all the states to build 
a new state as grand as any, a leader of states. 
during the war, as well as in days before the war, 
Missourians crossed the border to give us a taste of their 
civilization. When the war was closed we crossed the bor- 
der, with like purpose, and organized the first Congrega- 
tional church in what was then known as the City of Kan- 
sas, although located in Missouri. That church has been 
doing its missionary work on our border ever since, fur- 
nishing City and State wise leaders in civic righteousness. 
The state of the country was always an object of deep 
interest in the days of readjustment which followed the 
days of civil strife. This interest was expressed in reso- 
lutions, condemning the act of a U. S. senator from Kan- 
sas, who, they say, “betrayed his constituents,” voting 
against the civil rights bill in congress. Again in 1866 ther 
declare, “That the means of bribery and corruption, obvi- 
ously employed by many of our office holders, in both state 
and nation, requires that the voices of all good men be 
leer’ in its condemnation, and THEIR ACTS SHAPED 
FOR ITS CORRECTION.” Those men were no idealists. 
They believed that convictions should find expression in 
DEEDS as well as in words. They were prophets of the 
then far distant new order, when a Roosevelt, a Folk, a 
Hoch would seem the ideal public officer; and Sunday 
school polities would no longer be snecred at even by the 
mere politicians, and one of the “literary fellows” should 
be the chief ruler of their great Republic. Our worthy 
predecessors did not leave this matter of bribery with only 
a single record of protest. Again in 1871 they say more 
iprecisely, “The use of money and the promise of prefer- 
ment, so commonly and successfully resorted to as the 
means to obtain political position and power in all depart- 
iments of the government, must be arrested, if we would 
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avoid the destiny of decay and ruin to which they tend to 
lead us.” lt was in the cold winter of 1872-1873 that the 
dramatic scene was enacted in the State House when a U. 
S. senator was permanently retired, one who had long been 
associated with our denominational interests, Those sturdy 
old Puritans, who once sat in the seats we now cccupy, 
were never influenced in their decisions, or in the expres- 
sion of them, by prudential, that is MONETARY, consid- 
erations. 

It was in this period, in 1880, that Kansas gave her 
vote in favor of a change in the constitution, forever pro- 
hibiting the manulacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
to be used as a beverage. This was the harvest of that early 
sowing which the Congregationalists arranged for when 
they organized the State Temperance Society. The pas- 
sage oi the law at a time when the State was receiving 
thousands of citizens is a pleasing indication of the charac- 
ter of the immigration. The continued refusal to reconsi«|- 
er the question is not only evidence of the success of the 
policy, but also testimony to the sturdy moral character of 
those who have come into the state since the law was 
passed, as well as the good personal habits of the old sold- 
icrs as a class, without whose voice the policy never could 
be maintained. ‘Yo secure this condition of sobriety anij 
to maintain it our family of Christians has ever marched 
with all good men, and never in the rear; maintaining good 
laws as well as good morals, careful never to give to things 
immoral the sanctions of law. 

In these years of growth we were greatly indebted to 
the Home Missionary Society for aid; and we never hesi- 
tated to give them in return, whether asked or not, the ben- 
efit of our counsel, the fruit of experience. We informe:] 
the wise men of the east that a missionary in Kansas might 
wisely be supported for more than three months, even if 
he did not within that tine bring a single church into ex- 
istence; that itinerant ministers might do excellent work in 
newer settiements, that missionaries could starve a little 
more comfortably on a slight increase of salary. The wise 
men did not deem us wise, so we organized churches anil 
buried them, forming in the years 35. to have the 169 that 
survive. In our progress toward the stars we make the 
best use we can of the roughness to help us climb. Of the 
churches buried, many need not have been organized, ex- 
cept for a policy of which we expressed our disapproval 
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and then conformed to it, so as to have the men and mean: 
to give to the thousands, crowding upon us, the Gospel 
privileges in their new homes; so saving the state to right- 
eousness. 

Of the wisdom of the administration here in those 
days of largest growth, a brief of the report of our Home 
Missionary superintendent of 1871 will give a correct im- 
pression. Like many papers that lie buried in the archives 
of our association, it deserves a wide circulation as a state- 
ment of the correct principles of missionary work. He 
not a pension bureau. 2. Is not an agricultural bureau. 
3. Is not a town builder, 4. Is an agent to extend through 
Puritan churches the kingdom of Christ. This indicates 
makes four points: 1. The Home Missionary Society is 
that they also knew something about missionary matters in 
KKansas thirty years ago. It was in 1879 that one of our 
oldest and wisest leaders exclaimed: ‘Give us $50,000 a 
year for Home Missions in Kansas for the next ten years 
and our next quarter century will show Kansas the Puritan 
state of the West.” Well, the quarter century has closed, 
we have not had near $50,000 a year, yet Kansas is the Pur- 
itan state of the West, made so by the strong desire, ex- 
pressed in the prophecy and manifested in a constant ef- 
fort to reach that high aim, despite all difficulties. The 
record shows an increase of churches and church members 
in this second period that made possible state self support 
in the last period. The 32 churches became 214, the 794 
members became 10,978: while instead of 30 ministers there 
were 198. 

Our college was always remembered in resolutions, 
which the genial president once said never hurt the col- 
lege. Peter McVicar had spent the days of the war in- 
Kansas, shouldering his musket and marching to the bor- 
der with “The Topeka Boys” to repel the Price raiders. He 
had served as the first secretary of the State Temperance 
Society, afterward in the more profitable position of state 
superintendent of public instruction. Then with patience, 
perseverence and wisdom he laid broad and deep the 
foundations of our Kansas Congregational College, which 
with the alumni of twenty-five years remains his living me- 
morial. It was in the last year but one of this period that 
Dr. McVicar, who had so long led us in educational mat- 
ters, reported for the committee of education that it was 
our policy, as a denomination, to have ONE and ONLY 
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ONE college under our care in the state, at the same 
time approving of a woman’s college which it was pro- 
posed to open in Wichita, but which was never opened. 
The matter was referred to a committee of thirteen who a 
year later, 1888, reported and recommended: “That we 
sustain one Congregational college in Kansas, ranking in 
grade and scholarship with the best colleges at the East, 
and connected and co-operating with it a system of ‘acade-~ 
mies scattered over the state, whose thorough preparation 
shall fit for the higher college curriculum.” Thus was the 
educational policy of this body settled and the matter has 
never since been presented to us for reconsideration. 
Whenever our educational committee has alluded to the 
matter it Jaas been to commend and reaffirm this decision 
made in r&88. 

It has been already noted it was within this period, in 
1874, that the creed, which had been assented to when this 
association was formed, was dropped; a revision of the 
constitution omitting it and no one asking that it be retain- 
ed. That means that the change which was sweeping over 
the whole nation affecting thinkers in all 
families of Christians was iclt in Kansas _ al- 
So. Yet the evangelistic service. which was 
begun and continued throughout this period, witnesses 
that the creed was not dropped, because of a lack of faith 
in the gospel or in its present power. Indeed the dropping 
of the creed seems to have been occasioned by a conscious- 
ness, that Christianity was too vital a matter to be stored 
in a creed, perhaps by the suspicion that the creed was no 
longer a reflection of Christian experience and so had pass- 
ed its day of usefulness. At any rate within this period es- 
says and papers, that drew their inspiration from dogmatic 
theology, only produced a yawn, while those that related 
Christian thought to every day life and common affairs 
were listened to eagerly. Even those who were afraid of 
the word socialism still favored a socialistic, rather than a 
dogmatic, treatment of Christian truth and life. The spirit 
of the time wrought notable changes in the religious think- 
ing; and the results show that the spirit of the time was 
not unrelated to the Spirit of God. Then Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations multiplied and a little later Young Wo- 
men’s Associations. The Sunday school began to attract 
strong men and has risen in power because of their con- 
secrated labors. God gave us the society of Christian 
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Endeavor and the young people came to live a Christian 
life not burdened by the perplexities of a mediaeval 
creed, Kansas as ever was abreast of the best thought and 
life of the time, if not a little ahead. May she ever so point 
the starward way. 

The last period, the last sixteen years, have been as 
notable as any in the history of Kansas, not excepting the 
early years of turmoil. The period began with a collapsed 
boom and descended to the deepest depression this country 
has ever known,. the lowest point of which was reached in 
the early months of 1897. Oklahoma was opened in the 
spring ef 1889 and took thousands of our population at 
the opening, and has taken other thousands since, who 
would have made Kansas their home had not Oklahoma in- 
vited them, by the prospect of starting life anew with a 
new community. Our ministers also went to the new ter- 
ritory. Among others we sent a Home Missionary super- 
intendent and aS. S. secretary, to open and guide Congre- 
gational churches and Sunday schools in the new field. It 
is not strange that the census report shows a gain in our 
population of Jess than 100,000 in nearly twenty years. We 
have sent out a colony and suffered an unprecedented fin- 
ancial depression in that time. The whole country suffered 
with us and went down from the heights of prosperity to 
the depths of adversity with groanings, in which, as is her 
wont, Kansas led the nation. The wailings were not with- 
out result. The political party which arose and flourished 
in the hard times and vanished from power with the return 
of better days, performed a very useful service in putting 
an end to the old practice of borrowing frequently and 
largely. Kansas is richer and purer in her political life 
today because of that provisional party, whose rise and de- 
cline within sixteen years, troubled the dreams of politicians 
and statesmen as well. It is pleasant to record that Kan- 
sas Congregationalism endured the calamities of the last 
few years as well as she did the bloody strife of the early 
days. Although 39 churches disappeared in the general 
shrinkage of values, and 45 ministers fled, vet there is a 
positive gain of 2,500 members to our smaller number of 
churches with a decreased number of ministers. 

Then too, it was in 1892, when we were still on the 
down grade, that we began to prepare for self-support 
pledging ourselves to reach it in 1900, That was arrang- 
ing for future use of the land on which our eaemy was en- 
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camped, not doubting that it was yet to be in our posses- 
sion. Through five years more of increasing financial de- 
pression our churches were assuming more and more ot 
their own work and every year refusing to ask so much 
from the national society, to which we owed the very ex- 
istence of all our churches. We were passing from the per- 
iod of youth and beginning to be proud to take care of 
ourselves as men, while retaining enduring affection for 
those who had brought us into being and nurtured us 
through years of weakness. The closing year of the last 
century we assumed responsibility for all Congregational 
work in the state. Under the guidance of the gentleman 
of “broad” views who had so managed in the difficult times 
as to make self support possible, we began our experiment. 
Other calls soon came to our long-time superintendent 
and Mr. Broad went to tell others how to manage mission- 
ary matters. The Lord had prepared his successor, the 
man for the hour and the need, who has performed mira- 
cles in keeping our needy churches supplied, planning new 
work, stirring up the churches to missionary activity and 
getting the money needed to carry forward the work un- 
dertaken. This modern man, with the old time spirit of 
consecration to his work, has made very apparent that the 
Congregationalism of Kansas today is worthy of the faith, 
the labors and the sacrifices of the fathers. 

In the half century our Kansas churches have suffered 
the ministry of more than 800 (836) different and differing 
pastors, 39 of these finished their lives in Kansas. Three 
went into work in foreign lands. Several went to Oklaho- 
ma. Two became secretaries of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. Five became presidents of 
colleges in other states. Kansas Congregationalists also 
lent a professor of rhetoric to a famous New England col- 
lege, gave an editor to the New York Independent, sent 
a pastor to the city of Baltimore, and another to Phila- 
delphia, after some severe discipline in Missouri. Both 
ministers and members have gone from us into less con- 
spicuous positions but always to help forward all the inter- 
ests of the kingdom, ever retaining as their most cherished 
memory, “I was formerly of Kansas.” 

My voice tonight comes out of the past and comes to 
ministers who have known by experience but little of Kan- 
sas life. The last minutes report 153 in our Kansas min- 
istry, of whom fifty are without church and 103 supplying 
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churches. Sixty-one of those in the active ministry ha‘l 
been in the state less than three years (some of them have 
already gone), only 29 of those ministering to our churches 
when the last minutes were published had been in the state 
six years. This means that questions determining the future 
policy of our state are liable to be settled by men who do 
not know the history of Congregationalism here. Yet 
there need be no apprehension, Those who came originally 
into the state when it had no past, could anticipate 
its future as little as we. The same ‘Divine guidance which 
was given them is sure to be ours also. But, as reasonable 
men, we shall always inquire as to the experience of the 
days that went before, as we move forward to the new 
questions and the new duties of our own day. 

Three suggestions come to us from this review of our 
past. First, Congregationalism is not one precise fixed 
thing, in doctrine, worship and life, in all time. Our an- 
cient fathers started from the positions in which they found 
themselves and moved forward to other positions, as God 
in His providence led them, The creed that they originally 
wrote for this association they did not follow, when it 
passed into the limbo which had received nearly all creeds 
of the same date. Neither did they ever attempt to appli 
to Kansas, when it was a wilderness the forms of recog- 
nizing churches and settling pastors and disciplining mem- 
bers that liad long done service in Massachusetts. Ther 
have illustrated for us that “new conditions teach new du- 
ties.” Our fathers came out of the past unfettered and 
they forged no chains to bind us. For us, as for them, is 
the warning of faithful John Robinson, to ever remember 
that God hath more light and truth to break forth trom his 
word and to be always ready to receive it. This flexibility 
of our form of church life—tied to no particular formulas, 
dependent for existence upon conformity to no written dis- 
cipline, no special form of a church rite, or the use of anv 
ancient liturgy—this facility of adaptation to the new needs 
of the new time is what has given to Cougregationalism its 
position of leadership in the past and points the way to 
continued Chrstian conquests. We want no entangling al- 
lances with good men who desire other men to take care 
of them in things religious. Jf anyone is aching for an op- 
portunity to be our bishop, we humbly trust that he never 
will find relief from that pain. With a great price our fathi- 
ers purchased this freedom and we will not surrender it. 
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What our fathers said and did is not for us a law. We too 
have heard the word, “one is your teacher even Christ, and 
all ve are brethren.” 

Second. Changes are to be made in doctrine, worship 
and lite, only as Christian experience indicates the need. 
We are not the sport of whim or caprice, our own or the 
silly suggestions of others. We have passed ihe period in 
which tnere is temptation to do some foolish things just to 
show that we have power to do what we please. Our fath- 
ers, as we, as all men, had various views. Each did not 
attempt to carry out his own personal views without re- 
gard to the convictions of others. This general association 
has witnessed some very heated debates in which brethren, 
differing widely from one another on matters that cach felt 
intensely, defended here each his view and submitted the 
whole after the debate had closed to the judgment of the 
brethren. In all the fifty years no debater has gone away 
sore, when his view did not meet the judgment of the 
brethren, and all have united to carry out the course decid- 
ed on; since Congregationalism is common sense applied 
to. church life, and no man has alone all the common sense. 
The past teaches us to combine, as best we may, the wis- 
dom of many minds, IN VIEW OF ALL OUR EXPER- 
IENCE, as we pass into a future which inevitably meets 
us with new questions and new duties. 

Third, we should never forget that historic Congre- 
gationalism requires for its perpetuity men of well traine:! 
minds. It may use, even in its ministry, some men of very 
little education, some who are not masters of their mother 
tongue; but its life must ever depend on those who have 
the ability to think clearly and to express their thoughts 
fittingly. We do not need mere lecturers, essayists, or 
those who make people gape by their exhibition of theolog- 
ical refinements. But we must have men of cultivated 
minds to daily study the Scriptures in connection with the 
passing life of the day, with the purpose of bringing, to the 
apprehension of men of today, the everlasting truth, an.) 
of lifting the life of men to the level of the divine ideals. 
Our churches do not prosper under spell binders, who talk 
so easily that they do not take the trouble to think: or 
phonographie minds, who simply roll off, with something 
of a metallic tone, what was impressed upon them in the 
seminary or by the last homiletical magazine with which 
they came in contact. A living, thinking, consecrated min- 
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istry has brought our Kansas Congregationalism to it pres- 
ent hour of jubilee. “Esto perpetua.” 

Thanks for the men and the women who from the first 
iill now in Kansas have lived according to the spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers and have helped make Kansas the Puritan 
State that she is. May the coming years give us men and 
women,aswellfittedfortheirnew time and their new duties. 
until Kansas shall exchange the negations of Puritanism 
for the affirmations of the Gospel, and continue her glor- 
ious history, pervaded by a living sense of the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of men. 


Congregationalism and Education in 
KKansas. 





BY REV. LEON C. SCHNACKE, McPherson. 


In the history of education in this country, as in the 
history of freedom, one may easily detect two great antag- 
onistic ideals of life in mortal combat with each other. The 
Puritan conception of life, which emphasized 
the dignity of man as man, proposed to _ let 
God’s” everlasting light into every human mind, 
thus democratizing = education with the hope 
of making every man, woman and child intelligent, free and 
virtuous just as God had designed from the beginning of 
the world. The other, the Cavalier conception of life, which 
denied the brotherhood of man, limited education to the 
few, enslaved the mind as well as the body of thousands 
of God’s children, became fiercely intolerant, suppressed 
free speech, burned printing presses, and in the end foolish- 
ly precipitated a bloody war in which the head of that mon- 
ster falsehood was completely crushed by the heel of the 
Puritan heroism. 

The first of these contending influences gave expres- 
sion to a Seventeenth Century sentence which my eyes 
caught as I walked up to the gate of Harvard University, 
founded by the early Congregationalists. It reads thus: 


“After God had carried us safe to New England, and 
we had builded our homes, provided necessaries for our 
livelihood, reared convenient places for God’s worship, and 
settled the civil government, one of the next things we 
ionged for and looked after was to advance learning and 
perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches when our present ministers shall 
lie in the dust.” 


The other of these contending spirits gave expres- 
sion to a sentence uttered by John Pettit, of Indiana, in 
a speech made in 1854, in the U. S. Senate on the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, which reads as follows: “The declaration 
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of Jefferson that all men are born free, is nothing more to 
me than a self-evident lic.” The Civil war settled this great 
and prolonged and provoking controversy, let us hope for- 
ever. The Puritan ideals were henceforth to prevail over 
our broad !and, and the Puritan spirit interpreted freedom 
not simply in terms of political right, but in terms of intel- 
lectual development. 

This was the ideal that came with the Mayflower. It 
took hold firmly in New England under the teachings of 
Congregationalism. Congregationalism has been from the 
beginning a school of liberty. The men of Puritan faith 
and training were the first in the history of the world to 
make a practical effort towards universal education. The 
idea, it is true, prevailed in the minds of others, particularly 
in those of the great religious reformers, yet nothing came 
of it, but the Puritans pressed it to fact. These men were 
dreamers in the best sense for they putfleshandbloodabout 
their dreams and made them walk and talk and work. 
These men did what neither the Hebrews, the Romans, nor 
the Greeks, with all their wisdom and energy ever accom- 
plished: they taxed all for the education of all, thus giv- 
ing us the first real and successful public school system. 
They did more: they established a chain of colleges 
throughout the land which, in point of merit, have never 
been excelled, and which have given birth and inspiration 
to similar institutions of other denominations—which 
might be clearly shown had we time. 

Tt was the most natural thing for Congregationalism 
to establish schools and colleges, for the reason that it is 
a democracy and a democracy is safe only when its peo- 
ple are both intelligent and virtuous. Congregationalism 
drew to itself men and women who were imbued with the 
spirit of democracy, men and women who wanted a sover- 
eign people in church and state and schools. They had 
no use for kings, or aristocrats, or bishops, or bosses. All 
should govern, but all must be educated and trained for the 
exercise of this prerogative. No one must be leveled down, 
but there must be a leveling up through educational pro- 
cess, and this faith and this sacred determination made a 
profund impression on our beloved land. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, for example, bears testi- 
mony to the worth of Congregationalism in the following 
significant words: “No church which claims an absolute 
authority over its members, can be thus stimulating either 
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tc independent thought or to seli-reliant action. No churcl: 
which maintains officers or rulers who are the re- 
cipients or depositories of authority conferred by the Deity 
over the lay members of the body can possibly produce any 
such effects as Congregationalism has produced on human 
society. Devout members of the Greek church, the Ro- 
man chureh, or the Anglican church must become inde- 
pendent thinkers and free men without aid from their 
church toward independence and freedom, and rather in 
spite of, than because of, the polity and doctrine of their 
church. The Congregational churches, on the other hand, 
make a direct, positive contribution to the gradual devel- 
opment of civil liberty and of free institutions.” 

It is for these reasons that I affirm with great assur- 
ance that Congregationalism has made a strong and last- 
ing impression upon the great state of Kansas, as regards 
civil liberty and universal and higher education. We may 
not be able to parade our statistics as other men do. In 
point of numbers we may not compare favorably with 
some other denominations, but in point of influence, Con- 
eregationalism stands at the front. Let us not be too 
modest to avow it. 

When the Nansas-Nebraska bill was passed by con- 
eress and became law the Congregationalists were the first 
to enter this disputed territory, to become the first-born 
among many brethren. And they came knowing for what 
they came, viz., to make Kansas a free state and to hold 
it thus by planting schools and colleges of a high order on 
these wide prairies. In the Kansas Emigrant’s Song, by 
Whittier, we find this stanza: 


“We go to plant her common schools 
On distant prairie swells, 

And give the Sabbaths of the wild 
The music of her bells.” 


Since T must be brief, it will be necessary for me to 
emit much data that would be of value to us. Permit ine 
io suggest, ina few words how Kansas Congregationalism 
exerted a wholesome educational influence upon the com- 
imonwealth. Tirst, by means of an educated and forceful 
pulpit. Most of the carly ministers were educated, 
Christian gentlemen, men who had completed their work 
ia beth college and seminary. They were not mere ex- 
horters, but preachers of the Word, and were able to in- 
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telligentiy train the people in secular as well as spiritual 
matters. They drew around them many laymen of 
thought such as Justice Brewer, the Haskells. the Thach- 
ers, Robinson, Eddy, Plumb, Pomeroy, Morrill and others, 
men who had a strong purpose, and who figured largely in 
making I<ansas what itis. These cultivated preachers mot 
only ministered unto men who were bound to become lead- 
ers, but they likewise ministered unto the hungry peopl: 
who were anxious to learn. It must have been refreshing 
and profitable in those days of few books to listen to a man 
who revealed that he had a profound grasp on spiritual 
truth and was capable of applving it to the common affairs 
of life. 

_ Inno department of work were the early Kansas Con- 
gregationalists so happy as in the furtherance of public 
education, establishing, maintaining and perfecting the 
common school system. The first school in Nansas was 
started and taught by Mr. FE. P. Fitch, seeretary of Ply- 
mouth Suncay school, Lawrence. Mr. Fitch, a few years 
Jater was numbered among the victims of the infamous 
Quantrell raid. Dr. Peter McVicar, for twenty-five vears 
president of Washburn College, was in the early day elect- 
ed state superintendent of public instruction, and prior to 
this time was president of the state educational association. 
lf anyone will take the trouble to read Mr. Wilder's An- 
nals of Kansas, and is at the same time acquainted with 
Kansas Congregational history, he will find many names 
of Congregationalists who were elected to the legislature 
and other public offices, and who aided largely in foster- 
ing the educational interests. For example, there we find 
that a number of our ministers served as superintendents 
of public instruction in different counties, and this is true 
of many laymen. The state university owes its existence 
largely to Congregational influence and money, and a ma- 
jority of the first regents were members of our churches, 
among whom were Rey. J. D. Leggett and Col. C. B. 
Lines. Rev G C Morse, one of the Andover Band, and 
then pastor of the Congregational church at TEmporia. 
started the movement for a state Normal school, urged the 
legislature to make liberal appropriations for the erection 
of a suitable edifice .and himself raised $8,000 in the state 
for the purpose of making it a success. Rev. Dr. Cordley, 
in his recent book, “Pioneer Days in Kansas,” makes men- 
tion of Mr. Morse’s heroic trip to Illinois to secure the 
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right man to serve as president of the institution. Rev C. 
E. Blood, of Manhattan, was one of the originators and 
supporters of the institution now known as the Kansas 
State Agricultural college, and one of our ministers, Dr. 
Fairchild, was for a long time one of its efficient presidents. 
Rev. J. D. Parker, a brother of Rey. R. D. Parker was at 
one time superintendent of the state institute for the blind, 
while Rev. J. J. T. Dixon, was a member of the Kansas leg- 
islature, and framed the present school laws. 

Moreover, the influence of Congregationalism in the 
sphere of education expressed itself and continues to ex- 
press itself in the founding and fostering of Christian in- 
stitutions of learnitig in Kansas, such as academies and col- 
leges. Forty-seven years ago the little general assyciation 
passed big resolutions. one of which was to feund a splen- 
did college on Kansas soil, such as men of like faith before 
them had founded on the shores of New England. To the 
man of the world such a resolution at that time must have 
seemed ridiculous, but these pioneers had visions in those 
days, they walked by faith and not by sight, and, omitting 
the interesting development of their thought, I shall only 
say: Tere it stands, Washburn College, the realization of 
many hapes and struggles and prayers. Even Dr. Fisk’s 
vivid presentations and descriptions are not imaginary ;they 
are as real as the twentieth century. The fathers, God 
bless their memory, builded better than they knew, and 
Washburn College continues to stamp its refining influence 
upon scores of young men and women who enter divers 
fields of activity. 

In 1865, the General Association of Kansas adopted a 
policy “that we establish one and but one college in Kan- 
sas.” This seems also to have been the policy of the Edu- 
cational Society, until finally the dead hand ceased to rule, 
and now, after many tears and cryings, after several con- 
flicts and changes, we have come to recognize, at this ses- 
sion, a second college, Fairmount College, Wichita, and 
the brotherhood has heen re-established and we no longer 
look cross-eved behind each other's backs. As I view it 
now, I do not believe that Fairmount can injure Wash- 
burn, and Washburn cannot injure Fairmount. Kansas is 
rapidly awakening to the fact that she is a mighty empire 
and that she is capable of taking care of millions more. The 
Kansas of tomorrow will be a surprise to the Kansas of 
today. We now have a student body of to,ooo men and 
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women in our state and denominational schools for higher 
education. In a few years from now the number — will 
swell to 30,000 and upon this prophecy I will risk my 
prophetic reputation. I have not much to lose, however. 

If this is true, it is to our advantage as Congregation- 
alists to keep ourselves in readiness so that we shall be en- 
abled ta impress our ideals and our conscience upon those 
who shall hereafter rule the state. Fairmount and Wash- 
burn colleges will both be needed for this opportunity, and 
to provoke one another to good works. The standard of 
requirements for admission to Fairmount, and for grad- 
uateon therefrom, is that of Dartmouth and Amherst, and 
its permanent instructors were educated in Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Gowdin, and several German universities. Its 
total assets are at this time $178,000, and these assets are 
practically all the results of nine years’ growth. The ma- 
terial growth of Washburn college is advancing so rapidly 
that today’s facts concerning it would not be the facts of 
tomorrow. 

Two of our academies have died in the Lord, their 
names are Maize and Stockton. While they were alive 
they did good work, and no one regrets their having lived. 
One—Hiawatha— went astray, and one is alive and is dis- 
tributing light and life in the beautiful town of Eureka. 
Hiawatha Academy was really never fully identified with 
Congregationalism. These academies were originally in- 
tended to be feeders of Washburn college, but the hard 
times and contrary winds and miscalculations took them 
out of our control. Methods of feeding the colleges have 
since changed, hence our educational interests are not at ali 
harmed by their demise. 

This, then, briefly stated, is the story of the education- 
al contribution that Congregationalism has made and is 
making in the state of Kansas. And, unless all signs fail. 
it will not be the last. The best is yet to come. 

What we now need more than anv other one thing is 
a more permanent ministry that will identify itself with 
these great and useful institutions that Congregationalists 
have founded, and that will become part of our future his- 
tory. The modern craze of going from one State to an- 
other is neither good for the man nor the institutions. By 
pursuing this habit, a minister is throwing away his com- 
pletest usefulness, for he in the end will belong ta nothing 
and nothing will belong to him. To me it seems puerile to 
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go to and iro seeking an earthly Utopia, or tracing a 
Mayflower pedigree. A man with a Mayflower lineage an] 
without a Mayflower ideal is a discredit to his church anil 
State. flenceforth let us know no man after the Jesh, but 
ict us go on under the inspiration of our great Master and 
build new and better things for our generation as the 
fathers labored and sacrificed jor better things for their 


generation. 


The General Association of Kansas and the 
American Home Missionary Soctetu. 


BY MRK. JOHN G. HASKELL, 


During the short time this joint topic is under consid- 
eration, I will ask you to think about it under five divis- 
ions: 

First, The Agents employed. Second. The Times in 
which the work has been done. Third. The Ministers as 
the leaders. Fourth. The People to be organized. Fifth. 
The Result. 

Tt is my duty to warn you in advance that these five 
divisions do not furnish an analysis of the marvelous topic 
your committee has asked me to discuss. 


THE AGENTS. 


The “American Home Missionary Society” was organ- 
ized in 1826 for the purpose of aiding poor churches in the 
newly settled sections of the country to support a regular 
church service. 

The churches in view at the time of the organization, 
were located in Western New York and Northeastern 
Ohio, with a few in Eastern Michigan. The purpose was 
to gather the gifts (mainly from the churches east of the 
Hudson river) and to distribute them among the needy 
churches in the new settlements. As population increased 
the aided churches became self-supporting, the younger 
members moved on and opened new fields. In time the 
parent churches discovered the difficulties in new, growing 
and moving conununities and took up collections for the 
poor saints futher west. 

Thus Providence educated the Christian churches, pre- 
paratory to a future period when the exigencies of migra- 
tion should require hundreds of men and thousands of dol- 
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lars to prevent a decline in the civilization of the country, 
threatened by the contingencies of new settlements. Thus, 
also, the providences laid the foundations of a Christian 
fellowship without which the Mississippi Valley would have 
remained barbarous, even after a change in population, an‘l 
Kansas, as we know it, would have been impossible. 

The increasing momentum of settlement by 1854 
(when Kansas was opened) made necessary a powerful and 
progressive organization, backed by ample funds, to take 
up organized Christian work as neighborhoods formed on 
the frontier. The beginnings of Congregationalism in Kan- 
sas were made by small parties of earnest men and women 
accompanied by an agent of the Home Missionary Society 
or by faithful ministers without pastorates who actively be- 
gan Christian work before the arrival of regularly appoint- 
ed missionaries. 

In Septenrber 1854, Rev. Samuel Young Lum, the first 
minister commissioned for exclusive Congregational ser- 
vice, appeared in Lawrence and in October organized Ply- 
mouth church with eight resident members. It is this dis- 
tinct beginning that we now celebrate, not the day of the 
month, but the year in which the work was done. The 
reports of the American Home Missionary Society show 
that in 1855 four ministers were commissioned, viz: Rev. 
Frederick Starr, September 3rd 1854, for service with the 
Presbyterian church at Weston, Mo., and to preach at 
Leavenworth, Kansas. The division between Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians in home mission work was not 
then coinplete. There was no church at Leavenworth. 

Rey. S. Y. Lum, for Lawrence, was commissioned 
September 22nd 1865. 

Rey. C. E. Blood was commissioned November 1st 
1854, for Junnietta and vicinity. Junnietta was one of the 
suggested names for Manhattan. Rev. Richard Knight 
was commissioned, without date, or definite assignment, 
but to go to Kansas. 

Two ministers with accompanying laymen would 
have a right to form a General Association, and four minis- 
ters were on the field in the fall of 1854. We celebrate, 
tnerefore the beginning of our work in Kansas, rather than 
the constitutional organization of the General Association. 
The American Home Missionary Society occupied the 
feld before the General Association was formed. 

_ The General Association represented two phases of 
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church work. First, it cultivated a fellowship relation 
among the churches. Second, it resolved itself into a Kan- 
sas mission society and in this relation co-operated with 
the American Home Missionary Society. (This was done 
in. 1872.—Ed.) 


In August 1855, a formal constitutional organization 
of a General Association was made, probably bere in Law- 
rence, but on account of the “troublous times,” as the re- 
port says, no further meetings were held til! April, 1857. 
Meanwhile religious communities and societics were form- 
ed by these four eariy missionaries, and by others not un- 
der commission of American Home Missionary Society, 
but no more actual churches were organized till 1856, when 
the number ran up to 10, as follows: Lawrence, 1854; 
Manhattan, Topeka, Council Citv, Ogden and Quindaro, 
aided by the American Home Missionary Society ; Osawat- 
omie, Zeandale, Bloomington and Kanwaka, aided by the 
A. M. A., making 10 churches in all by April, 1857. 

The first printed report of this association was made 
in 1857, by Rev. J. U. Parsons, stated clerk at Ogden. It 
is a document we have a right to be proud of. There have 
been annual sessions since. The notable point to be em- 
phasized concerning our beginning is the presence of a 
drilled and skilled church-helping agency, the American 
Home Missionary Society, already equipped with exper- 
ience and funds, prepared for the great movement of pop- 
lation already casting its shadows over the prairies of Kan- 
sas. 


The factors then to enter into our beginnings were 
missionaries to be called here from time to time, the 
churches and organizations they could gather, backed and 
supported by a national organization, whose purpose ac- 
cording to its constitution was “to assist congregations 
that are unable to support the gospel ministry, and to send 
the gospel to the destitute within the United States.” 

Thus it occurred that the American Home Missionary 
Society, now the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, together with the ministers and laymen of the Con- 
gregational churches united to meet the incoming pioneer 
and assist him in the establishment of a Christian home 
and in relations of Christian fellowship. These were the 
agents employed in the Congregational propaganda in 
Kansas. 
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Il. THE TIMES. 


A reasonable understanding of the “Times” within 
which these co-operating Christian agencies began their 
work, is necessary to a comprehensive estimate of the re- 
sults. The year 1854 was epochal. The sense of its influ- 
ence upon the destinies of our country and upon mankind 
is destined to increase not diminish as time goes on. In 
this year the slavery propagandists repealed the Missouri 
Compromise hoping thereby to make slavery national; for 
the secret plan within the Kansas~Nebraska legislation was 
to assure Kansas to slavery, and let Nebraska be thrown 
as a temporary sop to freedom. The nationalization of 
slavery was expected to follow, The events of 1854 precip- 
itated the Civil war in 1861 and lead to the abolition of 
slavery. One political party was destroyed, another creat- 
ed and a third dismembered . The election of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860 became a logical necessity and a new 
course of history evolved. It will remain for the future to 
determine whether 1492, 1620, 1776 or 1861 shall be classed 
with 1854. 

IT will not undertake to tell the familiar story over 
again, but the events which make the year of 1854 epochal 
must not be overlooked when we undertake to estimate the 
results of the first fifty years of Kansas history. As an 
additional incentive and impulse to the ordinary stream of 
migration which had moved with increasing volume and 
intensity since the close of the Revolutionary war, the new- 
ly constructed railroads to the Mississippi river, and the 
projected lines westward, made the regions beyond the 
Missouri much more easily accessible than the eastern ter- 
ritories of Michigan and Ohio had been in their day. From 
the standpoint of pioneer conditions Kansas was not re- 
mote. Lines of palatial steamboats ascended the Missouri 
river beyond Sioux City. Railroads to St. Louis and boats 
heyond completed transportation facilities to the new ter- 
ritory. The newspapers of the whole country, both North 
and South, joined in the cry, “On to Kansas,” It was now 
“Squatter for Squatter,” under the recent pro-slavery leg- 
islation. Multiplied organizations, both North and South, 
urged the people to join the great movement. 

The moral and social inducements were not lacking. 
On the one hand the rights of liberty were proclaimed, on 
the other hand, the rights of slavery. Personal pioneer 
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comforts were easily procured and transported. The log 
house, if occupied at all, was to be a temporary expedient. 
The first settlers in Lawrence will remember the first 
houses built in Cincinnati and set up here. The last of 
these has only recently disappeared. The quality of 
clothing or food was dismissed as of little moment. 
Neighbors and friends were joining each other in the 
movement. Enthusiasts were numerous; the WILL 
would furnish the way. 

The year 1854, as all living now know, opened the 
way to the continental construction of railways and to a 
new and enlarged national life. 


Ill. MINISTERS. 


It is true that except for the great National Home 
Missionary Society, Congregational church movements in 
Kansas would have been belated, if not defeated. But Prov- 
idence gave us this wonderful auxiliary. Providence has 
also given us a band of faithful men. More than 500 have 
ministered to our churches during this period under di- 
rection of the Home Missionary Society. At first only 
one man was known to be identified with our work. Dur- 
ing the next two years three were added, and the four, 
vith others, had the nerve toorganizea General Association, 
ask recognition of sister organizations, and to stand by 
their work during what was known as the “Border War.” 
Some of these men had previously experienced frontier life. 
Many were moved toward Kansas by virtue of the great 
moral and social questions involved. Some came because 
of the volume of work to be done. Then there was vitality 
in the work itself, and these men were ready and willing to 
breathe the invigorating spiritual ozone. I quote from the 
“Adress to Congregational Bodies,’ of the General As- 
sociation of 1857: ‘‘Frontier settlements always embody 
much of privation and social disability, requiring aid to lay 
the foundations of society; but, by the pressure of the 
weightiest molives, an overwhelming flood of immigration 
is thrust into our midst, and the work of twenty years is 
condensed into two or three. We have not to provide for a 
line of frontier settlements, advancing step by step, to take 
possession of a great state, but a simultaneous breaking 
in of an overflowing tide, spreading everywhere, and per- 
vading all parts. Settlements are forming from the north- 
ern to the Southern line, and from the Missouri river for 
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fifty miies above Ft. Riley, the head of the Kansas. The 
people have been coming, this spring (1857), a large con- 
gregation in a day, and still they come. Every boat is 
crowded and every thoroughfare to the interior thronged.” 

These conditions were fresh and tempting. Enter- 
prising men were irresistibly led into such a living, moving 
column. Here was a chance for enthusiasm and accom- 
plishment. This was a “Call” to the frontier man of God, 
not to an easier but to a larger place, not to more comfort 
or a larger salary, but to a wider field; to log houses and 
‘‘dug-outs” but also to opportunities,, and to the fulfillment 
ot higher ideals. Trials and privations would become 
glories under such a stimulus. Here revelation would ac- 
company stress, inspiration would accompany opportunity, 
and so the cry “On to Kansas” rang in the hearts and 
minds of a selected and elected body of ministers, addition- 
ally equipped by their readiness for the work. Did they 
find what they expected? Aye; and much more; not so 
much in limited, external circumstances, as in enlarged in- 
ternal conditions. The masses to be ministered to in Kan- 
sas were not the slowly assembled populations of previous 
western settlements, but rather the sudden gathering of 
“crowds,” not drawn by the homogeneous attractions of de- 
liberate settlement, but by the rush of incidental and mag- 
netic conditions. 

Church organization on old lines was not uppermost. 
Great social] reforms overshadowed creeds. Denominational 
choices stood second or third on the list of moral necess- 
ities. First of all stood the free state with its battle cry 
of liberty,and all the related meanings. Next were insti- 
tutions of education and charity. Liberty of conscience 
led to a liberty of denominational choice and with no com- 
manding preference for the older forms. Theological con- 
troversies did not arise, but every Congregational minister 
was confronted with a congregation composed of a half 
dozen, different denominations, met not for controversy, 
but to join and practice the essentials of the best religious 
life. The association of ministers found itself taxed to de- 
vise plans for the solution of the problems involved. With 
many this was a new phase of church life and some pre- 
ferred not to grapple. The bolder and more progressive 
discovered that in point of fact Congregationalism, skill- 
fully applied, contained the solvent of many denominational 
difficulties, and that it was for them to think through the 
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necessary plans, and devise the ways for bringing together 
men of diverse religious habits upon the broad plain of Con- 
_ gregational polity. We are indebted to these men for 
the presence on our lists of many churches composed of 
elements which none other than a_ skillful wilderness 
prophet could combine. 


The suggestion is made that a good many of our min- 
isters have had many successors in their Kansas work. 
That the terms of service have been short and long pas- 
torates nearly unknown. It may as well be understood 
that neither the successful nor unsuccessful have had suc- 
cessors of the:r kind. Kansas ministers did not follow 
cach other; each entered a fresh field and undertook fresh 
work, all his own, Nearly everything was affirmative, con- 
structive and out of good materials. But the Kansas con- 
gregations were sufficiently incoherent to tax the best 
men. Misfits occurred, but there were few failures. The 
joy of a strenuous service abounded everywhere; every 
man was impelled to put forth the best in him; the workers 
gladly gave life to the work, not as a sacrifice, but as an 
offering in behalf of a wider Christian opportunity than 
had ever presented itself hitherto. The providences opened 
the doors on every hand. The pastoral visits were unique, 
iresh, inspiring. Strangers to each other from many states 
delighted the ministers with the unity of their faith. The 
minister was made larger than his home shack. The tem- 
porary place of worship was a palace of joy. For the 
pleasure of service grew till obstacles vanished. Some of 
the older ministers wil recall more than one fellow worker 
who was not satisfied with his month of labor unless ‘he 
had organized one new church, 


But some pessimist will tell me that some of these 
churches died in infancy and have left no name which the 
future will recognize. By the courtesy of the American 
Home Missionary Society, I have access to the full line 
of reports covering this half century of service. 1 am 
therefore in possession of the name of every pastor and 
field served by the American Home Missionary Society 
during forty-seven years. I am not ashamed to report that 
this band of zealous and faithful men have occupied more 
than 500 temporary and permanent pulpits, scattered over 
this broad state. Let me say it with caution and emphasis 
also, that not one was lost. The Spirit of God sent forth 
does not return void, but accomplishes that whereunto it is 
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sent. Every message uttered by these men, along the 
creeks and over the prairies of this great commonwealth, 
came from on high. I am here to decrare a reasonable, per- 
sonal familiarity with the length and breadth of the work 
done and to defend to the end, every dollar of expenditure. 
Seeming defects are, in point of fact, beyond criticism. 
‘Lis is not the time or place to enter into details. This 
has already been done by those far abler than myself, but 
I ask you not to apologize for the marvelous work done 
by the Congregational ministers of Kansas during this just 
passing half century. It will defend itself if you give it 
achance. Only let the daylight in upon the names of this 
army of ministers and dot the map of Kansas with the 
spots where they have preached, and givers to missionary 
funds will not hesitate to furnish the money to do it again, 
anywhere and everywhere, all over the globe. 

Such is the Ministerial side of the work of the rlome 
Missions in Kansas. 


IV. THE PEOPLE: 


The events which hurled an avalanche of migration up- 
on Kansas from 1854 forward are familiar to all. The 
movements of population through and beyond us have been 
marvelous in the eves of mankind. A vast tidal wave ofpop- 
ulation has flowed upon and beyond us during these years. 
We are accused of over-advertising and of talking too 
much about ourselves, but somehow the “formerly from 
Kansas” person, after moving on, talks more then we do 
at home. The truth is that the impulses which fired the 
hearts of the pioneers fifty years ago have been firing the 
hearts of followers ever since. Judging from the move- 
ments of population in the churches, as near as can be esti- 
mated, it is fair to say that not less than 4,000,000 people 
have made homes in Kansas since 1854; 2,500,000 have 
moved on, and this means that not Jess than 250 churches 
have moved on into the newer regions. 1,500,000 have 
remained. Is it any wonder that our 2,500,000 of “formerly 
from Kansas” people should keep cur memory green? 
Many of these were born and married here. Go where we 
will and the “formerly from Kansas” man or woman greets 
us as we pass. We need not ask where they come from or 
where they go, they wear the Kansas button and that is 
enough. 

He would be a strange observer who would expect 
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a Kansas pioneer to be like any other pioneer. A few 
moved in the white top prairie schooners, but mainly the 
early settler in Kansas traveled by railroad and steamboat, 
and pushed into the western part of the state after the rail- 
roads and steamboats had given him a start. He did not 
expect to blaze his way through pathless forests anu lead 
a lonely life for a whole generation, but rather to occupy 
a farm already cleared. He began with the plow instead 
of the axe and followed up his advantage with all sorts of 
latest machinery for agriculture and the arts. Then there 
were markets, newspapers, and literature; the fellowship 
of friends, together with the impulse for schools and 
churches; the organization of society on high plains andl 
the formation of civil government on more or less ideal 
lines. The experience of more than a generation previous 
with increasingly active frontier conditions, had developed 
the smooth town-site speculator, the unscrupulous Indian 
trader, and the well skilled mule driver. A line of 
classes, which, interspersed with the newly arrived ten- 
derfoot pioneers, gave a zest and impulse to the new and 
rapidly forming settlements which previous settlers had 
never experienced. 

The anti-slavery sentiment was as pronounced on one 
side as pro-slayery on the other. National political part- 
ies were not reckoned with, men were tested politically on 
free-state and pro-slavery lines. The development oi 
schools, churches and institutions kept pace with each oth- 
er. The people voted bonds to build up-to-date school 
houses, taxed themselves heavily to build churches and 
begged lustily oi the eastern enthusiasts to build public in- 
stitutions. The first associational address to outside Con- 
gregational bodies, made in 1857, modestly estimated $40,- 
ooo as the sum necessary to make the beginning of a suita- 
ble college for the service of the newly forming churches, 
and asked that it be provided, when as yet onlv ten min- 
isters were on duty, not a corner lot reserved for a location 
and not a self-supporting church in the Territory. 

Unlike previous migrations, the Kansas pioneers 
made settlements in companies and colonies that were more 
than ordinarily homogeneous on certain important lines. 
The temperance colonies at the end of twenty-five to fifty 
years are still running “dry” towns, and the whisky colon- 
ies are still running joints. For the enthusiastic free state 
settlers were not all alike in love of moral reform. The 
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sons ef Belial, as of old, came with the sons of God and 
are sull deing business. The war between good and evil 
was not suspended by the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill and the free state migration. Notwithstanding the ex- 
tremely stimulating and favorable conditions accompany- 
ing the Kansas movement the earnest pioneer had to battle 
at once with the problems of citizenship and civilization. 

He enters his new field cheerful, confident and ag- 
gressive. If he failed at once to see the end from the be- 
ginning he saw far enough to discover the necessity for 
solid foundations under the society he would build. 

The Kansas pioneer was intelligent. He knew failures 
as well as successes and he understood the art of knowing 
how to be a pioneer without being a barbarian. The per- 
sonal relationship he had to learn. The old fellowshib. in 
social life, in church, school, and neighborhood was gone 
and this he must rebuild or suffer fatal reaction. Into 
this work he put the heroism of devotion. I know of more 
than one man living in a log house or dug out, who dared 
put $25 to ee per annum into church and Sunday school 
service, and thus prevent his children from retrograding 
ior a Christian frontiersman scents approaching barbarism 
as readily as an Indian discovers the trail of buffalos, or of 
a white man. How to retain civilization when deprived of 
its environments has taxed the wisest pioneers, and never 
was the problem more perfectly solved than in Kansas dur- 
ing our first half century. An acutely observant represent- 
ative of missions once said to me that the western half of 
Kansas was the most civilized section on the globe. He 
then explained that he referred to the high character of 
her citizenship, fewer criminals, fewer paupers, less disor- 
der, more liberty and more ideal justice. “Do you dare say 
that publicly?” I asked. “Not very often,” he said, “for I 
did say so once in a missionary meeting, when a prominent 
woman made haste to say “If this is true, why ask us for 
money to provide such with missionaries?’ The answer 
was, ‘Because these people with all their high ideals are 
poor and need your temporary assistance.’ The answer, 
however, did not satisfy.” 

‘I believe I should fail to do my duty if I did not set up 
the claim that Kansas as a missionary field has been. more 
reliably devoted to high ideals than any State on the globe. 
The cause of freedom and democracy drew to themselves 
the caus? of temperance, of the rights of women and unique 
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devotion to all vital human interests. I shall never forget 
the face of good Mrs. Kelly, the Kansas stateswoman of 
her time, as she sat near the President’s desk in the con- 
stitutional convention in Wyandotte in 1859, watching the 
interests of her sex in the formation of the constitution 
unuer which we now live. It is due to her that the women 
ot Kkansas possess larger privileges than are accorded to 
women in most other States. This, then, is a glance at the 
men and woman who compose the rank and file of those 
who made the Fome Missionary Society and association 
interests what they are now. 


V. THE RESULTS. 

At the end of fifty years it is worth while to consider 
what has been accomplished by the two agencies of the 
kingdom which were set at work in 1854 to organize into 
Congregational churches those Christians inclined to our 
polity. 

It is worth while to realize that the latitude of Kansas 
is below the parallels upon which Congregationalists usual- 
ly migrate. I mean to say that it has been easier to gather 
a Congregational church in lowa and Nebraska than in 
Kansas. There is a larger per cent of Congregationalists 
in Chicago than in St. Louis, because the migrating Con- 
gregationalists are more likely to travel on Chicago than 
on St. Louis parallels. The old home was on the northern 
parallel. More than one minister has become discouraged 
because his church was solargely influenced by independents 
of sister denominations and so few had grown up in Con- 
gregational fellowship. In like manner more than one has 
been encouraged because he saw in_ our pol- 
ity applied the solvent for denominational  dif- 
ficulties. Few, if any, of our churches’ con- 
sist solely of “bred in the bone” Congrega- 
tionalists. Most of them embrace representatives of sever- 
al denominations and, in a few cases, whole self supporting 
churches of other orders have severed the old relations and 
organized independently without knowing at the start that 
they were becoming Congregationalists and would be re- 
ceived into fellowship. 

In the year 1892 at Salina, the Kansas Home Mission 
Society, (a body identical with the association, but by an- 
other name) decided to pay its own Home Missionexpenses 
after 1900. Superintendent Broad published a schedule 
of rates by which this result should be reached. It was liv- 
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ed up to as promised, so that on and after April Ist, tgoo0, 
the Congregational churches of Kansas assumed the 
whole care and expense of their mission churches. This 
work was undertaken with courage and enthusiasm. The 
national society was greatly relieved, and in view of the 
subsequent curtailment of her funds, it was fortunate for 
INansas churches that they had undertaken their own work. 

We must not, however, forget the forty-six years of 
continuous service by the American Home Hissionary So- 
ciety in Kansas, nor the three-fourths million dollars ex- 
pended for our churches. The magnitude of this Ameri- 
can Home Missionary service cannot be realized until we 
count the men employed, together with the annual expen- 
ditures, and then add the geography of ministerial itineracy. 
{ will, however, undertake to note some of these conditions 
by decades, speaking only of the Home Missionary 
churches in Kansas. We started in 1854 with one minis- 
ter and one church (three floating commissions.) By 1857 
we had ten churches but the Home Mission reports show 
the employment of only three missionaries. In 1860 six- 
teen men were employed in nineteen places. In 1870, forty- 
one ministers were on the list with eighty-one churches 
and stations. In 1880, 105 ministers at 163 churches and 
stations, the greatest number under commission at one 
time. In 1890, ninety ministers and 104 churches. In 1900, 
thirty-one ministers and forty-four churches supplied. The 
Home Mission churches from time to time have been 
greatly indebted to volunteer ministers who, without rec- 
ognition by the Home Missionary Society, and without 
regular employment or salary, have ministered to the 
churches as circumstances offered. The year book enrolls 
the names of these without distinction as to missionary 
service. 

Over 600 preaching places have been on the list of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. In spite of 
the well known fact that this is God’s work, and His guid- . 
ing hand has been manifest year by year during nearly a 
half century, there are those who feel that when a minister 
makes an appointment to preach in a certain neighborhood 
for a period, there must come forth without unreasonable 
delay a full equipped, self supporting church, of if not, 
the money paid has been wasted. I know the details of 
just why this cannot be done. Some of us hardly realize 
the changes which will occur in new settlements within very 
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briei periods. We have seen the denominations flock to- 
gether at first and we find them later separating into their 
own organizations. Some new communities seitle in a 
rush and also migrate in a rush. With all petty human 
disabilities of Home Mission work, the sum—the aggre- 
gate—is profitable, and necessary to human progress and 
to such an extent that we are not at liberty to rise up in 
judgment and declare that this or that is waste, bad man- 
agement. 

lt was the purpose of the Kansas churches, as rapidly 
as Organized, to assume all the responsibilities of church 
life. As early as 1857, and before any church had become 
self supporting, contributions to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society began and have been continuous up to the 
date of state seli support in 1900. Even since then nearly 
nine hundred dollars have been contributed in addition to 
contnbutions tor state work. The first contribution above 
rcierred to, in 1857, was $41.50. The largest sum contrib- 
uted in any one year was in 1893, when the contribution 
amounted to $5,329.08. The total in the half century was 
nearly $92.000. Since the date of self support the contri- 
butions to Home Missionary work have averaged not far 
irom $6,000 per year. The churches of the state have 
shown themselves abundantly able and willing to carry 
their own work. 

ft will be unfair to one great home mission agency if 
we neglect, on this memorial occasion, to remember the 
Congregational Church Building Society. The time is too 
brief to pass this work thoroughly in review here, but the 
minutes of this meeting should include a report of the mag- 
nificent help which this great agency has extended in the 
years gone by. Without going into detail it is safe to say 
that not a single Congregational church in the State has 
been built without the aid of this Society. Besides, fully fifty 
parsonages have been provided. But some will say, have 
there been no losses in fifty years of church building? Ina 
narrow sense, yes; in a wide sense, no; for a church must 
be reckoned with, not by the calendar of days and years 
nor by continuous occupancy, but rather by the value of its 
testimony to the cause it represents. The empty, or tem- 
porarily abandoned churches are mainly monuments to the 
enterprise and thrift of church communities which have 
moved on to fresh fields where larger and better edifices re- 
place those left behind. The empty church has served its 
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day. It has been a cog in the great wheel of progress and 
should not be reckoned as lost. ~ 

Each expenditure for the erection of a house of wor- 
ship in a new, growing and changing community should 
be reckoned with as for a rescue station or a life boat, a 
place in which moving frontier populations are gathered, 
instructed, inspired, strengthened and fortified against the 
the temptations and besetments of a new country. In this 
department of church work Kansas is not near self sup- 
port and will not be for years to come. While we may cul- 
tivate our pride in our support of what we call “Home Mis- 
sion” work, our success will be only partial if we neglect 
to contribute to the Congregational Church Building So- 
ciety. 

But what shall I say of other agencies, which from year 
to year and from decade to decade, have 
buttressed this great evangelizing movement, 
and which at this time we have not the 
space to review, even briefly. Permit me to write three al- 
most sacredly honorable names of men who gave nighits 
as well as days to the supervision of this work: Storrs, 
with his inspiring map; Blanchard, with his optimistic plea 
for higher ideals, and Broad, with his sagacious business 
foresight of state self support in 1900. These were the 
men whose work passed more directly under my own eves 
than their predecessors. I believe they were inspired of 
God for the work in hand. 

Our half century of church progress must be reckoned 
with as a whole and not in parts. I am disposed to chal- 
lenge any business enterprise involving an outlay of not 
less than $50,000 per year for a period of fifty years which 
has been carried on with so little loss as the very work we 
are considering, 

To have lived from the beginning to the end of a half 
century of such service is a privilege accorded to but few. 
Centuries of slow-moving events have been crowded into 
the activities of this half century. We must not forget the 
men and the women who have worn life out in the service, 
ot who have laid down life, a willing obligation to high 
ideals Let us hope that fifty vears hence, when Kansas 
centennial is celebrated, that the record of these last fifty 
years may have stimulated the people of the second half 
century to still higher aims and still larger progress. 


Kansas Home Missions During the Super- 
intendency of Rev. L. P. Broad. 


1888-1902. 





Kansas may be said to have had four periods in her 
history: The Frontier Period, 1854-1876; The Develop- 
ment or Boom Period, in 1876-1888; the Retrenchment or 
Transition Period, 1888-1895; The Genuine Prosperity 
Period, 1895 to the present time. 

Mr. Broad’s administration of fourteen years (1888- 
1902) was equally divided between the third, or Transition 
Period (1888-1895, seven years) and the fourth or Genu- 
ine Prosperity Period (1895-1902, seven years.) As the 
periods were two-fold, so was the specific Home Mission- 
ary work required in them. 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD. 


Beginning with 1888, when the first clear signs of the 
approaching collapse of the memorable Kansas boom ap- 
peared, seven vears of Home Missionary efforts were 
largely devoted to saving the churches then existing. Most 
of them were receiving missionary aid; and as their life 
was imperiled by the bursted boom, lost fortunes, vanished 
land values, financial ruin to investors including Congre- 
gationalists, poor crops which reduced sections of western 
Kansas to extreme poverty, with the added trouble of les- 
sening Home Missionary appropriations by the national 
society, the work of rescue and safe transition of the 
churches across the trying period was of first importance. 
This involved changes, which by steady processes led to a 
practical reorganization and reconstruction of the State 
missionary work. 

With the advent of the Period of Genuine Prosperity, 
the beginning of which the year 1895 safely marks, came 
the equally important task of getting the churches on an 
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immovable foundation which neither booms nor depleted 
lJome Missionary treasuries could undermine. The mean- 
ing of past events and of new and hopeiul material condi- 
tions must be perceived and incorporated into Kansas Con- 
gregational church life. Former errors must be avoided 
and great principles evolved and adopted for the guidance 
of the churches in relation to Home Missions. The new 
prosperity was to be accompanied by new self reliance of 
the churches in meeting their entire expense ; church seli- 
support must be actively aimed atbythechurches, and wisely 
and energetically fostered by the managers of Home Mis- 
sionary funds. Kansas Congregationalism was to be liit- 
ed up, steadily and surely to reliable prosperity by freeing 
it as soon as practicable from its dependence on the East 
for its missionary money, in order that the whole body of 
Kansas churches might be strong in themselves, ultimately 
managing and supporting their own state Home Missionary 
work. The watchword of the first seven years was Recon- 
struction; that of the second seven years State self support. 

In addressing themselves to the first work, that of 
reconstruction, the board of directors and superintendent 
worked by the following principles, viz: to ask candidly 
what churches have a prosperous outlook either for self 
support or for genuine missionary usefulness in destitute 
fields; to sustain hopeful enterprises only; to approve aid 
only if the board, as individuals, would give the money 
themselves if they had it, and because this amount of aid 
would inspire the church to pay the largest sum possible 
itself; to withhold no money or effort if these would build 
up a hopeful church; to change Home Missionary policies 
promptly, whenever circumstances radically changed; to 
combine work in unpromising parts of the state, and to 
promptly give up unneeded churches in cities. 

As a result, the number of missionary fields in the 
western third of Kansas, an area 200 by 130 miles, was re- 
duced at one time to eight, the population of that section 
numbering only five per cent of that of the entire state. 
Sometimes general missionaries did most of the work on 
the western frontier. In Wichita, where four churches had 
been planted, three of them with buildings, two of the 
churches were given up as not being needed under prevail-- 
ing conditions, although the dropped churches had long 
been maintained with large Home Missionary expenditure. 
At other points in the state also, a few churches were al- 
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lowed to “die to the glory of God,” and still others were 
obliged to assume the support of their own work if they 
lived. Most of these lived. Notwithstanding these changes 
no case is remembered where the churches affected and the 
board of directors were not in harmony as to the wisdom 
of the course pursued. Equal interest was taken in aided 
and self supporting churches, in all of their exigencies. By 
these miethods, finally, a band of selected and_ thrifty 
churches was secured in Kansas that had weathered the fin- 
ancial storm and had life in themselves. A few new enter- 
prises were undertaken, but the times did not call for many. 

This work of reconstruction of the first seven years 
definitely prepared the way for the succeeding seven 
years (1895-1902,) in which State Self Support was the 
characteristic enterprise of the churches. This self sup- 
porting movement had its beginning in 1892 while yet hari 
times prevailed. For some time prior to that date doubt 
had been growing in the state as to the propriety of de- 
pendence on national missionary funds. This doubt arose 
from the society’s generous and long extended aid to Kan- 
sas, its straitened treasury, the growing prosperity of Kan- 
sas, the needier fields of the land unreached, the weakening 
effect of unnecessary dependence and the spirit ofindepend- 
ence and freedom inherent in the Kansas people. 

At the annual meeting of the Kansas Home Mission- 
ary Society, held in Salina in 1892, it was unanimously vot- 
ed to become self supporting April, 1900, if possible; and 
to prepare the way therefor in the eight intervening years 
by a regular reduction of appropriations from the National 
Society, and by increased contributions in the state. It 
was then decided that the $14,000 reccived in r&92 from the 
national society should be reduced, at the rate of $1,000 per 
vear, for a term of years and after that, at the rate of 
$2,000 per year till 1900; while the contributions of the 
State should be increased, year by year till the two 
amounts, the New York grants and the contributions from 
Kansas, should be identical, April first, T1900. 

At once, after this action in 1892, the excellent general 
influence of the plan became apparent. Self support was 
recognized as the aim of the State; the churches began 
more earnestly to work on the principle that the work ot 
home missions in Kansas was that of Kansas citizens aided 
by the New York Society, and not that of the New York 
Society aided by Kansas citizens, year by year increasingly 
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aided churches caught the ambition and pressed on volun- 
tarily to early seit support. The board of directors and 
superintendent took a personal but not official part in the 
movement, except that the superintendent proposed the 
plan adopted in 1892, and the board of directors by formal 
action, heartily recommended it to the churches. 

At the annual meeting of the Kansas Heme Mission- 
ary Society in Ottawa in 1897, the policy of state support 
on April Ist, 1900, was unanimously reaffirmed. The 
grants of the New York Society were annually reduced after 
1892 by the State’s request, The State’s contributions held 
their own and the rapid arrival of churches at self support 
enabled the board to return to the New York treasury 
some part of the State’s appropriation in each of the last 
five years of the State dependence on the Society. The in- 
ability cf the Society, for want of funds, to furnish Kansas 
any money for new work during the last five years of that 
dependence simplified the problem, since, during those 
years, Kansas added no new churches. At the annual 
meeting of the Kansas Home Missionary Society at To- 
peka in 1899, the situation was carefully reviewed. It was 
found that $6,000 would pay the Home Missionary expense 
of the first year of self support, and that $5,300 had, in one 
previous year been contributed to the New Yerk Society 
by the state. Then State Self Support on April rst 1900 
was voted by a large majority vote, and on the latter date 
it was inaugurated in Kansas, with nearly three-fourths of 
the churches maintaining their work on a self supporting 
basis; without dropping or weakening any missionary 
church and without diminishing any missionary’s salary. 

The contributions for the first year of self support,, 
ending April 1st 1901, were the largest in the history of 
the state up to that time, the year closing with a good bal- 
ance in the treasury. Mr. Broad resigned the superinten- 
dency January 1st 1902. And now (1904) under the wise 
leadership of his successor with the record of a yearly in- 
crease of contributions to the Kansas Congregational 
Home Missionary Society by the churches from the be- 
ginning of self support, and no debt at the end of any year, 
with unprecedented interest in Home Missions in the state, 
State Self Support has fully approved itself as the wise 

‘method for Kansas Congregationalism. 

By way of further explanation it may be addel that, 

practically, after the action referred to as taken in 1892 
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the State, although not yet self supporting, conducted its 
Home Missionary work by the self supporting method dur- 
ing the interim of eight years before actual self support was 
realized. The kindly co-operation of the national society 
made this possible. During those eight vears the State 
governed the amount it should receive annually from New 
York to the extent that it should make its own reductions 
in its requests and always received from the society what 
it asked for. The society’s comment on the matter in cor- 
responding with the superintendent was “Kansas has made 
its own reduction and therefore the society does not need 
to reduce its appropriations.” The detailed expenditure, 
too, recommended to the New York Society by the Kan- 
sas board within the limit of the appropriation was grant- 
ed in every case by the National Society. Kansas inthis way 
controlled its own work while preparing for self support. 

Large factors in the movements of these fourteen years 
were the efficient board of directors, it being the wise policy 
of the local and State associations to keep the same breth- 
ren on the board from year to year; and efficient State 
Evangelism. During most of the latter half of this ad- 
ministration the executive committee of the board were 
Revs. Richard Cordley, Linus Blakesley, J. G. Dougherty 
and Mr. John G. Haskell. Rev Walter C. Veazie was the 
state’s efficient missionary evangelist during the major por- 
tion of the entire period. 


Christian Endeavor in Kansas. 


MRS. ALICE FE. BRECK, 





In every well regulated home, when the parents of that 
home celebrate the day which marks another milestone on 
life’s journey, all the members of the home unite in the cel- 
ebration; especially do the younger members of the home 
enjoy these festive occasions, and desire to contribute their 
part to make the event enjoyable. So when Congregation- 
alism in Kansas celebrates its fiftieth birthday, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, as the youngest member of the 
household, rejoices in this event, and desirestotestifyto the 
way in which it has been nurtured in its infancy, and cared 
for in its earlier years, until it has now become a strong, 
healthy youth who will reach majority next year. 

Christian Endeavor did not come to Kansas with the 
Andover Band. It was not born until many years later. 
But it came to Kansas because the Andover band and oth- 
cr Congregationalists did; for a study of the beginning of 
the Christian Endeavor movement in Kansas reveals the 
facts that nearly all of its early leaders were Congregation- 
alists. The first president of the State Union, the first gen- 
eral secretary of the United Society, who helped organize 
the work in Kansas and the founder of the first society in 
Kansas, and many other leaders were Congregationalists. 

So far as known, the town which holds the honor oi 
introducing the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor to Kansas is Geneva, Woodson county. and the or- 
ganizer Rev. Thomas F. Norris. Like most societies of 
that time it was the outgrowth of a revival. In his search 
for methods of work for the young converts Mr. Norris, the 
pastor, wrote to Dr. Clark for information about the 
Christian Endeavor Society. The result was the organi- 
zation of this society in the early spring of 1884, and Mr. 
Norris says of it for enthusiasm, piety and willingness to 
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serve, it was unequalled by: any society of which he has 
knowledge. 

So far as can be ascertained, Olathe organized in May, 
1884, and Chapman in December 1884, were the only other 
societies organized in our churches in 1884. But in 1886, 
interest in the movement took good root in several other 
towns, and the pastors of the churches where it was given 
a tr ial, recognized its value, and commended it highly to 
fellow pastors. In 1885, Rey. Norris removed to North 
Lawrence, and in December of the same year, organized a 
society in the North Lawrence church which was also a 
flourishing one. The Paola society was organized in 
March, 1886, from a constitution furnished by Dr. Dough- 
erty, copied from a pamphlet published in Portland, Maine ; 
and in May of the same year the society was organized in 
Ottawa. 

In the spring of 1887, Mr. George W. Ward, secretary 
of the United Society, made a short trip west and was per- 
sualed by a college classmate, Rey. William G. Poor to 
cross the Kansas line. He visited the Plymouth Society 
in Lawrence, which had been organized in December 1886, 
and on March 7, at Paola, delivered to a crowded house, 
an address on the Christian Endeavor movement. All four 
of the visiting socicties and pastors were Congregational. 
The pastors were Rev. J. H. Williams of Kansas City, and 
afterward president oi the Missouri Christian Endeavor 
Union, Rev. James G. Dougherty of Ottawa, Rev. A. W. 
Bishop of Olathe, Rev. H. R. McCartney of Argentine, and 
Rey. Wm. G. Poor, Paola. A newspaper clipping contain- 
ing an account of this Paola meeting shows it to have been 
a most interesting one, and Rev. Wm. Poor, then pastor 
at Paola, and Rev. J. H. Williams regard that Paola meet- 
ing as one of the significant events of Kansas Congrega- 
tionalism, for as a result of the convention, and the celebra- 
tion of the anniversaries of the then existing societies, oth- 
er societies were organized in Eastern Kansas. 

At the sixth National convention at Saratoga, July, 
1887, it appearing that Kansas was one of the states in 
which knowledge concerning Christian Endeavor was 
small, Rev. W. “G. Poor of Paola, was appointed state su- 
perintendent, and instructed to organize Kansas, the nat- 
ional secretary giving him a list of eleven societies then 
existing in Kansas. Mr. Poor is referred to by the commit- 
tee on resolutions at the second annual convention, as the 
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father of the Endeavor movement in Kansas. Thx record 
of his work seems to justify the title, for during the time 
he was engaged in the work, he wrote over two thousand 
letters, traveled almost eight thousand miles, and address- 
ed nearly fifty conventions or rallies, spreading the Chris 
tian Endeavor idea, while at the same time serving as pas- 
tor of a church. 

In August of 1887, with Mr. Ward, he planned a cam- 
paign in Kansas for the following winter. He then pursued 
his work along the lines of correspondence, with the exist- 
ing societies, with a view to establishing other societies in 
churches where they desired young people’s meetings; and 
by correspondence and distribution of literature, and by 
working up district conventions to stir in the leaven, hop- 
ing by these methods to find something to organize. 

In the fall of 1887, Mr. Ward again visited Kansas and 
addressed six large conventions at the following strategic 
points: Ottawa, Hiawatha, Topeka, Wichita and Great 
Bend. 

One of the first Christian Endeavor conventions in 
Kansas, was the one called at Manhattan to help on the lo- 
cal society and resulted in the organization of the Wa- 
Launsee society and others. This was held just before the 
call for the first state convention, which was held in the 
First Presbyterian church of Topeka, May 30, 31, 1888. 

This meeting was planned by Rev. W. G. Poor, Olin 
S. Davis and L. L. Roby, all Congregationalists. Among 
the names upon the program familiar to Kansas Congrega- 
tionalists are Rey. W. C. Wheeler in an address upon the 
subject, “Ye are my Witnesses,” and Rev. J. G. Dougherty 
upon the subject of the national convention. At this con- 
vention, Rev. Mr. Poor became the first president of the 
Christian Endeavor Union of Kansas, which position he 
held until 1889, when he left Kansas. This position has 
since been held by other Congregationalists, among them 
being Mr. F. T. Vincent of Seneca and Rev. Frank Fox, 
of Kansas City. 

As naturally as the Kansas sunflowers turn their faces 
to the sun, so did the young people of Kansas welcome this 
new movement, which under the guidance of a _ Divine 
Hand, was, for their religious development to lead them 
to the light of a brighter day. For during the twenty 
months campaign from the beginning until the second 
state convention, Christian Endeavor had grown from 
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thirteen societies to two hundred and nineteen societies, 
sixty-one of which were Congregational. There were ‘5,000 
active members. 

Among the names associated with the early days of 
Christian endeavor in Kansas, besides those already men- 
tioned, are L. L. Roby who became editor of the ‘Kansas 
Endeavorer,” Mrs. L. L. Roby, at one time state junior 
superintendent, Mrs. Geo. A. Eddy of Leavenworth, the 
first secretary and treasurer of the state union, and our 
beloved Dr. Cordley. These and others who could be 
named were all Congregationalists; hence Congregational 
young people were leaders of the movement in Kansas. 

But one of the chief glories of their work was their 
loyalty to the principle of inter-denominational fellowship, 
for it has been well said, “You can’t spell the communion 
of saints in the Apostle’s Creed with the initials of any one 
religious denomination.” This first president took espe- 
cial pleasure in the fact that hundreds of young people 
wrote to him for advice and help about sessions, confer- 
ences, etc., each thinking that he belonged to their denom- 
ination, 

In the early days of the movement spirituality was 
their constant watchword, and at the second State conven- 
tion Dr. Clark stated that nowhere had he found a State 
where the evidence was so good of consecration practiced. 
Later, more attention was given to methods, which of 
course developed the work along other lines. 

The statistics of the growth of the Christian Endeavor 
movement in our Kansas Congregational churches have 
been preserved only since 1890. Generally speaking, they 
show a_ steady increase in the number of 

-Endeavorers in the state until 1897, grow- 
ing from 2,064 members to five thousand, four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven (5,477), which is the largest en- 
rollment reached by our Congregational societies in tne 
state. These were vears of special effort along Christian 
Iendeavor lines. Since 1897, there seems to have been a 
gradual decline in membership until 1903, but the last two 
years have shown a slight increase in membership. Dur- 
ing the past year there has come to our knowledge the or- 
ganization of three new societies, and we are glad of even 
this small gain. 

In ovr one nundred and seventy churciies there are 
now one hundred and one societies, including Juniors, with 
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three thousand, nine hundred and thirty-nine (3,930) mem- 
bers, not including one new society organized since January 
t, 1g04. This reveals the fact that the present number ot 
our Endeavorers is over fifteen hundred, (1,500) less than 
in 1897, when it reached its greatest enrollment. 

bor this decline in membership there may be several 
good reasons, such as removals, and in some special cases, 
the beiter adaptation of other methods of work for young 
people in some of our churches. One of the problems com- 
mon to all young people’s societies which is constantly re- 
ierred to by nearly all our societies, is the constant changes 
caused by the character of its membership, As young 
people they leave the home society for educational advanta- 
ges, new fields of employment, and various lines of work, 
so that the permanancy of the work is seriously affected, 
aud its membership is constantly changing. 

For the solutisn of this problem there is but one 
method. If the Endeavor work which has done so much to 
aid our Kansas churches is to be preserved, pastors and 
other leaders must constantly and persistently seek to en- 
roll the young people growing up in their midst in Junior 
or Intermediate societies training and preparing them to 
take the places left vacant by removals, andofthe thosewho 
graduate into the regular work of the church. 

A thoughtful consideration of these conditions forces 
one to the conclusion that the Christian Endeavor work is 
not receiving the attention which its past achievements 
merit from our Kansas churches. If the churches of the 
future are to have better and more efficient church officers, 
Sunday school superintendents and teachers they must be 
trained by the church, and what more effective method for 
this work than the Christian Endeavor Society with its 
adaptability to all needs and conditions? 

The best proof of the efficiency of any organization is 
what has been and is being accomplished by it. It is not 
within the limits of this paper to even mention much that 
is being done by our Kansas Endeavorers, but we wish to 
call attention to a few, out of the many good things they 
are now doing, First and most important is the testimony 
of_all pastors and leaders to its splendid achievements in 
the development of Christian character, and its efficiency in 
soul-winning and in leading young people into the church. 
No statistics are available, but it is a fact beyond dispute 
that hundreds of our young people have been converted 
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through its agency. Along definite lines, they are today 
supporting a missionary of their own, Miss Reddick in 
Africa. Here are a few items culled from reports of work 
being done by our societies at the present time. Raising 
one hundred dollars toward a pipe organ fund. Supporting 
a native worker in India, Papered the church. One society 
in its seventeen years’ history raised one thousand and 
eighty-eight ($1,088) tor religious purposes, Of its two hun- 
cred and fifteen members at different times, ninety-two 
joined the church. Also helped purchase a book case 
church dishes, song books, carpets, organ and other church 
furniture. In Topeka the First church has the largest so- 
ciety in the city, and has given about two hundred doilars 
for religious work the past year. Central church, Topeka, 
maintains a library in Tenneesee town, and helps support 
a missionary in Micronesia. Another society has a library 
of four hundred volumes for use of town and country, and 
has helped to buy a missionary library for the church. An- 
other society helped shingle the church. Another support- 
cd a public library for the town, and expects to give one 
hundred and fifty dollars this year toward a new church 
building. The Plymouth society of Lawrence holds services 
at the jail once a month, taking their turn with the other 
young people’s societies. 

All give to home and foreign missions, help pay pas- 
tors’ salary and are valuable help in every Christian un- 
dertaking. One little saciety in its fifteen years history, and 
a constantly changing membership, never exceeding twen- 
tv-five at a time, has “aie ays been one of the chief spiritua al 
forces in the church, and the greater number of young peo- 
ple who have been added to the church during that period 
were influenced jargely through the Christian Endeavor 
Society. One vear a free reading room was carried on by 
this society, which proved the entering wedge toward the 
establishment of a free public library in the town. 

These and other facts are cited to prove that large 
numbers are not essential to a useful and effectual Christian 
Endeavor Society. The visit of one pastor to a former 
field, found those who were once Juniors, all but one 
members of the choir, another the Sunday school superin- 
tendent, others teachers and holding various positions in 
the church. 

Yet about seventy of our Kansas churches have no 
Christian Endeavor society, and as far as can be ascertain- 
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ed, most of them have no organized work of any kind, for 
their young people. Doubtless most of these are among 
the weaker churches where organized work of any kind 
seems hardly possible, yet some of our strongest and most 
useful societies began with a membership of less than ten 
and have accomplished much that was worth while during 
their history. 

The Christian Endeavor Society has been a strong and 
useful piece of machinery in our Kansas churches. But 
the power and usefulness of any great mechanism is often 
hindered or even destroyed if any tiny spring is missing or 
slipped from its place. So the Congregational churches 
of Kansas have it in their power to hinder or to help carry 
on the work so nobly begun. 

The first twenty years of Christian Endeavor in Kan- 
sas have accomplished some things which shall endure until 
time shall be no more, and in its benefits to our churches, 
it has truly been a thought of God fallen among men. May 
its future history show still greater achievements. 


“And when a hundred years are told, 
O, far Eternity! 

Thy years alone shall tell us what 
A thought of God shall be!” 





The Mission of Congregationalism 


in Kansas. 


BY PROF. A. M. WILCOX, 





Am I among the historians or among the prophets? 
The program puts me among the former. Until I saw it 
1 thought I was among the latter. An any rate, I am not 
far off from the latter, being just over the border, Yet I 
have to confess that my neighbor’s field is far more tempt- 
ing than my own. It is so much more delightful to enjoy 
the. flowers and fruits of hope, than to glean both the tares 
and wheat of experience. Of course there are no tares in 
the future. What is the use of the future, if not just to en- 
able us to reap a hundred fold rather than thirty? How 
indeed can we judge the past except by reterence to an 
ideal standing, which the future alone enables us to grasp 
firmly. Surely only its unfolding can give us the right per- 
spective from which to grade “the relative importance oi 
events. 

Well, to proceed. The mission of Congregationalism 
in Kansas. I take it that there is an underlying similarity 
of mission for every denomination of Christians in every 
place—the perpetuation and extension of the spirit of 
Christ (according to Prof. Drummond), or (according to 
Dr. Munger) the realization by men of divine humanity in 
themselves. Has that been the purpose or result of the 
Congregational churches in Kansas? If one or both, then 
we can point with pride toward the presence of our 
churches in the state. If neither, then we have had no 
mission here. 

Now, curiously enough, the age out of which we are 
emerging, though more metaphysical than the new one on 
Ajqissog -eondosopyd SSO] SPAN ‘SUTIOJUa JIB AM TIT 
then we should judge it by its metaphysics. But I have no 
heart for that. It seems to me too barren a task, and we 
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have not time for it. We cannot apply to the age that is 
past Dr, Munger’s philosophical expression oi the mission 
of Christianity to bring men to realize the divine humanity 
in themselves. The pioneer life of any people is too exter- 
nal and physically exhausting for that. Prot. ]Jrumimond’s 
practica: definition can be applied better. Have our 
churches secured the perpetuation and extension of the 
Spirit of Christ? Who can look at the past and present 
and doubt it? Of course, we cannot say that that has been 
and is now the only soul-consuming desire of every member 
of our denomination. That would be saying that we are 
angels and not men. But surely our churches have been 
working toward that end, ever seeing it more clearly and 
approaching it with greater success. 

What have been its watchwords during all or parts of 
its last fifty years? Human freedom, the church and the 
school house for every hamlet where the prairie schooner 
unloads, democracy in church and state, independence in 
thought and action, willingness to enter into untried fields 
«ud grapple with unsolved problems. I shall not attempt 
1o vie with Dr. Cordley and Mr. Schnacke in describing the 
heroic efforts of early Congregationalists inmaking Kansas 
a free state and a loval member of an undivided union of 
states. Did it not do a great deal also to hold its former 
border ruffian state to the truth that makes us free i in the 
midst of our union? 

With the opening too of the territory came the Con- 
eregational church, and the New Englanders who brought 
it did not leave the public school behind, but everywhere we 
have fostered both religion and education, and inspired 
others of other denominations and of no denominations to 
follow us in the former and join us in the latter. The Puri- 
tan New England Congregational public education has be- 
come now a universal creed or nearly so. Not only every 
town but every country will soon have its public High 
school which will send its graduates to University studies 
provided them at state expense. How much this mingling 
of our children and youth of all classes and opinions and 
practices in school and college does for democracy in 
church and state, and toward independence in thought and 
action, every one who looks into the matter sees at a 
a glance. It is the legitimate result, and one of the great- 
est achievements, of the spirit of Congregationalism. 

The more we look at it, the greater the achievement 
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looms up. Prof. Horne of Dartmouth, one of our Congre- 
gational colleges, said in his address last February before 
the Rehgious Education Association in Philadelphia that 
“the public school system of America is a tremendous re- 
ligious influence in the life of the nation. If 
has presented us with the spectacle of a 
consecrated body of men and women un- 
surpassed in human annals for genuine service in the spirit 
ot religion.” Other papers at the same meeting gave us a 
cheerful view of the necessary bearing of the studies and 
work of our public schools on good manners, high morals, 
and sound religious faith and practice. Our schools are not 
teaching sectarian dogma, thank God, but they are develop- 
ing good cliaracter and the essential elements of religious 
faith. In our own state a course in manners and morals 
prescribed and followed by most °f the schools already, 
clearly includes a great deal of religion also. In most of 
our schools the Bible is read, hymns sung, and prayer of- 
fered, and in our state University an optional chapel ser- 
vice is attended by nearly all the students and taculty. Yes, 
in Kansas the Puritan influence has extended outside of its 
immediate Gescendants, and the great mass of the people 
of our state are rejoicing in the happy results of the union 
oi education and religion, so that we can feel assured today 
that whether the church or the school precedes, the New 
England Congregational spirit has brought it about that 
the other is sure to follow. How could it be otherwise 
when we remember the early care of the Puritans for edu- 
cation, and listen today to two such men as Presidents Eliot 
and Jordan, representative of the newer and scientific edu- 
cation, the former of whom voiced the ideas of the teachers 
at the National Education Association last vear in saying 
that ‘the ultimate end of all education is the building up of 
character,” while the latter declares in his late work on 
“The Voice of the Scholar,” that “the highest force in th» 
University is in its moral training. There is no good in a 
man's work unless the man himself be good.” So much 
for the schools and teachers. 

For the churches and preachers, as I said before, T 
must not encroach on Dr. Cordlev and Mr. Schnacke, 
whose culogies are open to all; nor on the brave men who 
will tomorrow afternoon tell us how they too, followed the 
example of our earlier heroes and “turned to flight the arm- 
ies of the aliens” in our new fields. 

Could any better means than this spread of the church 
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and public school, which has been one of the most striking 
characteristics of Congregationalism in Kansas, have been 
devised for the propagation of the idea of our first great 
American democrat (as Prof. Moses Coit Tyler calls John 
Wise) that a “democracy in church and state is a very hon- 
orable and regular government according to the dictates 
of right reason.” So have Congregationalists ever thought. 
It was that idea which started and carried through the Rev- 
olution, which made Kansas a free state, which abolished 
slavery, which started and keeps up home and foreign mis- 
sions, which developed the public school system, which en- 
couraged independence in thought and action, and raised 
up so many great men and women out of very unpromising 
fields, which has led us to go into those fields and cultivate 
them, yea, not even to hesitate to hunt out new fields high 
as well as low, to be fearless in advancing wherever the 
call of the Master leads us, even to a breaking down of the 
barriers between us and other churches, or if necesary be- 
tween us and the so-called world, assured, as we are grad- 
ually coming to be, that “The world is the Lord’s” and that. 
what is the Lord’ s is ours, to claim, to use, and to serve. 
We have to confess that there have been times in the 
history of Congregational churches, butin pre-Kansas days, 
when there was a tendency to raise barriers rather than 
break them down; but Kansas Congregationalists have felt 
the softening influences of a humanitarian age and begun 
to break down the barrier of a creed which in our early 
days it held up to shut people out from its communion, anc 
are going back to the original true tradition of Congrega- 
tionalists to join one another in a covenant of loyalty and 
service. We have also in most of our churches broken down 
the barriers of bought or rented pews. It looks as if we 
were going to be as ready as others to federate and cooper- 
tae or even jain our forces more closely with other denomi- 
nations. In this though there is one thing we must beware of 
—losing ovr traditional liberty of thought and action in 
our enthusiasm for union. As our national Moderator 
says, “Our cooperation must somehow be secured without 
sacrifice of independence,” and again, “The right of men to 
think and he loval to their convictions has been dearly 
won and will never be surrendered.” Hence Dr. Bradford’s 
call to us is not to similarity of belief ontheological, biblical, 
or historical questions, but to devotion to practical ser- 
vice of God and man. The time has not yet come to expect 
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similarity of theological belief. A great many people have 
not yet felt the influence of the age in dissolving the con- 
nection between theology and religion, and shudder at the 
thought of coming face to face with God, which is implied 
in the present tendency to resolve the supernatural into 
the natural. They are afraid they will not see God at all i 
He is everywhere, rather than in a few specific spots where 
they have been wont to meet Him. Yet with our Kan- 
sas Congregational insistence on education, necessarily 
comes a loyalty to truth when discovered; and the constant 
contact with one another, brought about by our democratic 
churches and schools, is showing the more timid of our 
uumber that it is possible to lose the traditional theology 
without losing genuine morality and religion. 

Hence it is in my mind too early (or too late!) for the 
first demand of the Methodist Protestant Conference as a 
condition for union, viz.: That we make a statement of 
the common fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, 
This is clearly seen in the comment on the demand made by 
The Congregationalist that we agree in believing that the 
Holy Scriptures are the sufficient and only infallible rule of 
religious faith and practice. How absurd it is to speak of 
anything as infallible which has been so variously interpret- 
ed as the Scriptures; and as a rule, which is so largely mere 
statement of fact or interpretation of fact, and where there 
is precept so varied and even contradictory. Freedom 
and democracy, primary elements in the mission ofthe Con- 
gregational church in Kansas, have been used to but very 
little purpose, if they allow us to say such things as that. 
They should rather lead us to say that the Bible is a record 
of one of the ways by which God has revealed Himself 
to men, while He has ever been and still is now revealing 
Himself in all nature, all history, all literature and the 
mind and heart of man. 

Even The Congregationalist last April proposed to 
preachers and Sunday school teachers that they get before 
their people, who are tired of Abraham, Jacob, David and 
Solomon, the characters of Luther, Wesley, Bunyon, Liv- 
ingstone, Dean Stanley, Moody, and asked what are Sam- 
son and Saul and Solomon to us compared with Samuel 
Armstrong? Thank God, the men of the past fifty years i 
the Congregational church in Kansas have shown us that 
God was with them as well as with David and Paul, and we 
must read in their history and characters the revelation of 
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God to us today. Their mission has been to show us that 
God is m every effort toward right thinking and doing, 
that our place and duty is in the living present, that religion 
is a present necessity, and theology but an interpretation 
by philosophically minded men of present reugious life in 
terms of today, terms that come directly from one’s own 
vocabulary and can be understood by the people. 

That theology makes an imperative demand on the 
philosophically minded ,there is no question, And the more 
clearly and directly they can think and express themselves, 
ihe more effectively can they act, and the better they can 
influence others to action. There must be freedom of 
thinking to insure worthy action. Freedom of thinking re- 
quires irecdom of expression and teaching. But freedom 
of thinking does not lead to similarity of thinking in ail 
and there are still some who fear new ideas. Hence it seems 
to me that our fifty years life here in Kansas but empha- 
sizes the lesson of all the efforts toward church union every- 
where, that it cannot come by way of creeds or polities, but 
by cooperation in doing good, theway by which our national 
Moderator calls upon our own churches to come nearer 
together—which will satisfy the second demand of the 
Methodist Protestant General Conference. A covenant, 
not a creed, is the only possible way today of uniting free- 
born Congregationalists with themselves or with others. 
Dr. Munger is surely right in saying that the immediate 
question is not so much what the church shall believe, as 
what it shall do that the one safe and most necessary thing; 
in this world is to do good, as almost everything else is 
questioned or soon will be; that the only refuge of the 
churenes is in planting themselves on this eternal thing 
which cannot be shaken; that if the churches are doing 
good they can carry a heavy load of heresy or dead ortho- 
doxy and still live. 

Yet Dr. Munger affirms that the second great trouble 
with the church, which may easily become its first, is the 
preacher's failure to come fully under the ideas which the 
last fifty years have made the ruling ideas of today. He de- 
clares that the only question before us is at what speed and 
by what road the church will move into the region where it 
must go, what shall be left behind,and what carried forward, 
He brings the joyous gospel to the preacher that when he 
submits himself to modern thought unreservedly and fol- 
lows whither it leads, he will find himself at the very heart 
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of the revelations of God in nature and Scripture, and be 
heard without disturbing the faith of simple believers or 
repelling those who think in the modern way. “Here is the 
open secret of effective preaching,” he says, “preaching 
which the intelligent as well as the simple will hear gladly.” 
I assure you there are in the midst of us a great many in- 
telligent men who are either not in the church at all or are 
lukewarm in its service, who could be won and held and 
utilized if the church would only boldly take its stand on 
the acceptance of modern scientific, historical and literary 
canons and results. I plead for this as a loyal son of the 
church, anxious for its welfare and influence, and as a lover 
of the souls of men who at present are shut up to non-ex- 
pression of much of their religious experience and hence 
to limitation of religious life. I plead for it also because the 
last fifty years have taught the students of nature and man 
that “all knowledge utters but one voice and all life has 
but one law and one end,” so that monotheism has at last 
been put by science on a firm basis, while those who would 
separate theological from scientific knowledge are playing 
into the hands of polytheism and fighting against the very 
God they ignorantly think they are serving. 

Fifty years of Kansas Congregationalism have shown 
that we have a practical mission, and that our mission is 
practicable. We have gone into the fight for human free- 
dom and national righteousness in that direction, and have 
succeeded. We have developed and spread a free public 
school system from the kindergarten to the University 
and infused it with the religious spirit. We have cultivated 
democracy in the state to the extent that Kansas soil is un- 
congenial to bosses, and in the church so far that laymen 
work shoulder to shoulder with ministers and every man. 
woman and child has a niche to fill. We have carried the 
church everywhere, and taught our ministers to be ready 
to respond to every demand for a good word or work of 
any kind. We have proven ourselves equal to many a sit- 
uation from the flexibility of our thought and action, aCon- 
gregational church often having proved the necessary uni- 
ting force in a churchless community of varied denomina- 
ional affiliations. The same flexibility has enabled some 
of our churches the more easily to embark uponinstitutional 
work. 

In this way, in flexibility, lie our traditions and our 
mission, So let us beware of doing anything that will tie 
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us up. I am sure we will not, ,if we know it. The displac- 
ing of creeds by covenants, which has been begun among 
us, I hope will continue to the end; until not a church pre- 
sumes to hold up a series of theological propositions to 
shut one of God’s children out of Christ’s church, This 
means that our life has taught us that men are united by 
works who are separated by creeds Hence we have 
come to the point where our fundamental  tradi- 
tion of freedom is shown by our experience to 
be antagonistic to the superficial tradition of creeds 
even as testimonies, seeing as we do now that a 
testimony if not true is corrupting, and if true is simply a 
source of division and exclusion. So our fifty years in Kan- 
sas have shown us, it seems to me, that union either with 
ourselves or with others can be won only on the basis of 
cooperation in good works, and not of creeds, be they ever 
so slight or laid on our shoulders ever so lightly. 

I have tried now to show the mission of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Kansas while aiming to prove that they 
have penetrated and extended the spirit of Christ, which 
must be the mission of every denomination of Christians. 
Here I am willing to take my stand, as every good Con- 
gregationalist I believe is, on our satisfying the demands 
of essential Christianity. Should we not rather be Chris- 
tians than sectarians? But if anv should ask, where then 
has been the especial need or work of Congregationalism, 
I would reply that our difference from other denominations 
has probably been in the relative importance we have at- 
tached to different sides of the Christian ideal, above all, in 
the great sfress we have put upon independence and the 
slight hold upon us of denominationalism. And in those 
characteristics has been our greatest strength, after the in- 
herent strength of essential Christianity, to which God in 
His goodness has enabled us to cling so close. But if 
some representative of some other polity should accuse me 
of Confounding Congregationalism with Christianity, 7 
shall have to plead guilty to not knowing the difference be- 
tween the two, which ignorance is the cause of my applying 
such searching tests to our past fifty years and laying such 
exacting demands upon our future. 


An Historical Sketch of the Congregational 
Sunday School Work in Kansas. 


1854 TO 1904. 








BY REY, W. L. SUTHERLAND, 





Wendell Phillips in 1855, while criticising the methods 
of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Society which was 
seeking to make Kansas a free state, wrote these words: 
“You mean to take possession of the country as the Yan- 
kee race always takes possession of a country, by industry, 
by civilization, by roads, by houses, by mills, by churches; 
but it will take a long time. It will take two centuries to 
do it.” At variance with that prophecy, how completely 
was the work accomplished in ten years. The churches 
had no small part in that rapid work. Lhe first, or the very 
early work of the church in most instances was the organi- 
zation and conduct of a Sunday school; as was true in Law- 
rence where the first school] in the territory was gathered 
by Mr. S. N. Simpson. 

The era of the systematic teaching of the Bible by the 
common people was well advanced and the Sunday school 
was well developed at the time of the settlement of our 
state. Methods and equipment of the Sunday school fifty 
years ago differed greatly from those of today, but in es- 
sential principles it was the same institution as it is now; 
a plastic, democratic organization, easily adapted to the 
conditions under which it exists; instituted and conducted 
that the rank and file of the church may study and teach 
the Bible. Then as now its constituency was the brightest 
and most hopeful that ever an institution was blessed with. 
So it was that then the church had in the Sunday school a 
“means of grace” to the individual and the community 
which was not to be despised. In the larger centers, with 
the Sunday school as a nucleus, a constituency was gather- 
ed which soon crystalized into a church, to which the school 
continued to furnish recruits which added toitsstrengthand 
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numbers. In the more sparsely settled regions, remote 
from towns, in the little hamlets which sprung up here and 
there and in the scattered rural districts, where resources 
were insufficient and people too few to support the church 
with building, equipment and minister, in the Sunday 
school was found an agency by which the people could he 
gathered for worship and Bible study. An organization 
so simple, so inexpensive, so adaptable, so elastic as the 
pionecr Sunday school could not fail to be very influential 
and very potential for good in the rapidly growing settle- 
ment of a young state. 

Some of the very best Sunday school work has been 
done in the schools out upon the frontier, on the very out- 
skirts of civilization. Many of our churches, great and 
small, jhad their beginnings in them. I have seen in the - 
dugout and in the sod shanty, in lumberman’s camp, in 
miners cabin, in depots and freight cars and in remote 
country school houses, as thorough and excellent Sunday 
school work as I have ever seen in my life. I sometimes 
enter a modern church building. There are all the appli- 
ances and varied equipments for the various and multiform 
work of the modern church. I rejoice in its splendid activ- 
ities. But I rejoice none the less because less than twenty 
years ago, an earnest and humble man of God patiently 
iramped through a sparsely settled region adjacent to the 
city, finding a family here and another there, in syimpa- 
thy with his movement and gathering a group of twenty- 
five or thirty children to be organized into a Sunday school, 
in the loft of a little frame store whose sloping roof came 
nigh to the floor and which stood not very far from where 
Chas. M. Sheldon’s church stands today. That Sunday 
school gathered and organized by Rey. J. E. Platt, the first 
representative of our denominational Sunday school work 
in the state, was the Central church of Topeka, in embryo. 

With my intense love for Congregationalism and my sin- 
cere belief that the character of churches fostered by it is 
the most desirable for the average American community, 
it seems to me sad, beyond expression, that our denomina- 
tion which did so much for the development of the Sunday 
school, which gave money and men so lavishly for the 
spread of the Sunday school in regions of our land desti- 
tute of religious privileges, should have refused so long to 
utilize the Sunday school as a means of denominational 
propagation, 

In the first 25 years of our Kansas history there was 
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no distinctively Sunday school missionary force employed 
in planting, strengthening and sustaining the Sunday 
school work of the various denominations. Missionary Sun- 
day school work was union or undenominational. Naturally 
Congregationalists were most reluctant to give this up and 
employ an agency for the development of their own Sunday 
school work. They were most slow to see the failure of 
the union plan, it had so much that was desirable in its 
theory. Instituted to unite Christians in the smaller com- 
munities in a single organization for the study of the Bible, 
the union Sunday school proved the prolific mother of 
many little churches where one church only was needed. 

It was in 1882, long after the other denominations had 
adepted the Sunday school as a means of active missionary 
work, that our denomination did so, by adding a mission- 
ary department to our Publishing Society and committing 
to it the care of Gur denominational Sunday school work. 
To our Kansas work, as well as to the churches throughout 
the country, this was a most important movement. We owe 
very much to its promoters, among whom Hon, S. B. Ca- 
pen and Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning were most active and 
prominent in the beginning and afterward our honored 
secretary, Rev. Dr. Geo. M. Boynton. As soon as practi- 
cable, State Superintendents of Sunday School work were 
secured. And in September 1883, Jeremiah Evarts Platt 
was made, upon the nomination of this Association, super- 
intendent of Congregational Sunday school work for Kan- 
sas, the association pledging one half of the expense re- 
quired, i 
Mr. Platt, of sterling Puritan stock, a Iwansan from 
1856, for nineteen years a professor in the Agricultural Col- 
lege in Manhattan, proved a most devoted and zealous ser- 
vant of the churches. He was a man of rare piety and a 
tireless worker. Ordained to the Gospel ministry in 1888, 
he gave the rest of his life to our Sunday schoolwork, being 
Superintendent in Kansas ten years and in Oklahoma sis 
years where he died in 18909. His work was successful and 
its fruits abide. Mr. Platt was succeeded in 1893 by Rev. 
W. L. Sutherland whose field included also the states of 
Missouri and Arkansas. For a year and a third, in ‘95 and 
96, he was assisted in Kansas by Rev. A. S. Bush, now su- 
perintendent of our work in Colorado. He was succeeded 
by our present superintendent, Rev. J. E. Ingram, who 
began his work March 1902. 

In the Interdenominational Sunday school work of the 
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state among many prominent workers may be mentioned, 
Mr. J. F. Drake, for many years the efficient secretary of 
the IXKansas Association, and Mrs. Roxanna Beecher Preusz- 
ner, whose writings and addresses upon graded Sunday 
school and primary work have been very widely influential. 

1 will not burden you with statistics concerning thi» 
work, but I wish to indicate some of its results. According 
io President S. B. Capen in 1882, when we began distinct- 
ively denominational Sunday school work, rnore than one 
half of the churches of our order west of the Mississippi 
were without Sunday schools. In Kansas the proportion 
was not quite so bad, but 87 churches in 1882 reported no 
Sunday schools and that was well on toward a half. Large 
sums of Home Missionary money were expended in these 
fields. It may have been very philanthropic to support min- 
isters in fields where there was not sufficient strength or 
loyalty to have a Sunday school of our own but it did not 
issue in strong, permanent churches. Of these 87 churches 
without Sunday schools 58 became extinct. Today we do 
not attempt to sustain churches without Sunday 
schools. ‘There are very few churches which have 
even a name to live that are without schools of 
their own. Our first concern is to secure in every 
church a Sunday school which shall contribute to 
its strength and growth. We have planted schools where 
we believed Congregational churches would soon be need- 
ed. With increasing population we have kept in close 
touch with the communities which seemed to promise an 
open field for a church of our order, and, in cooperation 
with the Home Missionary Society, we have laid the first 
foundations of our churches in Sunday schools of our or- 
der. Seldom has a movement been made for the establish- 
ment of a church without our assistance. 

In hundreds of small new communities, upon the front- 
ier and in the sparsely settled portion of our state, and in 
hundreds of neglected neighborhoods in the more densely 
populated regions we have begun the centers of religious 
worship and life; caring for them as best we could, giving 
them preaching when possible, fostering them, sometimes 
developing them into churches, sometimes giving them over 
to the care of other denominations; by all means seeking 
first of all to advance the kingdom of our Lord, through 
these tender plants which in His providence have come un- 
der our care, and to perfect in all our churches creditable 
and strong departments of Bible study and teachings. 

















THE ANDOVER BAND. 
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STORRS. 


Our Pioneer Women. 


BY MRS. MARY H. FINN, SEDGWICK, KANSAS. 


A remembrance of the faithful lives and service of our 
pioneer women, Mrs. Cordley of Lawrence, Mrs. Storrs of 
Topeka, Mrs. Parker, of Manhattan, Mrs. Morse of Em- 


poria. 


Over the Kansas prairies 

The winds of the West blow sweet; 
They laugh in the rustling cornfields, 
They whisper in waving wheat. 
Peace and plenty and beauty, 

A land that is good to see, 

And, nestled in groves of greenness. 
The homes of her children free, 


No sigh from the sunlit present, 

Calls back to the weary years, 

To the night of the storms and tumult, 
To the pain and blood and tears. 

No trace of the long gone struggle, 
No scars of the sword and flame, 

No pictures in storied marble 

The deeds of the past proclaim. 


Yet turn back the Kansas record, 

The half of a hundred years, 

To the davs when the sun-burned acres 
Were trod by the pioneers. 

And thrilling with deeds of valor 
Engraved on a nation’s heart 
Remember the faithful women 

Whose lives of their own were part. 
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Who left in the sunrise country, 

The friends and the loves of youth. 
To rear on the naked prairies, 

The altars of love and truth. 

There was little of cheer or beauty 
On the bare and stricken fields; 
There was only the joy which service 
With love and devotion yields. 


Long hushed is the noise of battle, 
Long past are the days of dread, 
When wrath and anarchy triumphed 
And the smitten sods were red. 

Strong with the weakness of woman, 
Rich with the treasures of youth, 
‘Through the darkness of error they lifted 
The lamp of eternal truth. 


Only the Infinite Father 

Knows the tale of those weary years,— 
The conflict and loss and labor, 

The toil and trouble and tears. 

For patience and faith and ineekness, 
And Heaven’s enduring love, 

Haye buried each anguishing hour 
And planted a rose above. 


They have stood by the darkling river, 
They have watched its surging tide 
As the feet of husband and children 
Passed o’er to the farther side. 

Now closer they draw together 

With clinging of heart and hand; 
There is only one voice remaining 
Of the dear old Andover Band. 


Today in our Jubilee gladness 

We pause with a tender thought 

Of the women who loved and suffered 
And the work their hands have wrought. 
After the night the morning, 

After the storm the calm, 

After the battle the laurel, 

Ater the thorn the palm. 


Read By Mrs. Richard Cordley. 


In 1859 I came here a bride with my husband. The 
week after the General Association was in session as it now 
is. ‘The four members of the Andover Band were here and 
the four brides sat together in one pew while our husbands 
sat just in front of us. Here an amusing incident occurred, 
As we sat there together the time for service arrived. My 
liusband went on the platform and sat with the other min- 
isters. A stranger from New York was to preach and when 
he announced his text we were startled to hear him say, 
“Behold | am married unto thee” 

We were all fresh from our Eastern homes and all 
looking forward to our new work It is a remarkable thing 
that after 45 years we are here again and sitting in the 
same manner we did 45 years ago. The years have been 
very kind to us and we ave enjoying this semi-centennial 
togetner after all these years. 

We went to our fields and began the building of our 
homes. We had many calls upon our time and strength but 
we enjoyed it and were thankful for every opportunity. 

Among the interesting feature of our carly work were 
the outside appointments we had Sunday afternoon and 
evening. After the morning service we were at liberty for 
the rest of the dav. One of these appointments was at Os- 
kaloosa, twenty-four miles north, where Mr. Cordley went 
once a month for a Sabbath evening service. It was here 
William Ilayes Ward was pastor during his stay in Kansas. 
He had gathered about him a charming lot of people, and 
we always enjoyed our brief stay with them. Oskaloosa 
was on the north side of the Delaware reservation, aud 
Lawrence on the south side. Ona fine day it was a pleas- 
ant drive, but lonely one—not a sign of human habitation 
allthe way. We always remained over till after dinner, vis- 
iting about the parish and formed some delightful acquaint- 
ances. Among these were Major Jenkins and the Bentons. 
These people always welcomed us and made our stay pleas- 
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ant. All these men did some valiant service in the army 
later. 

One Sunday afternoon, we went over together. We 
had a pleasant service, and the next morning a delightful 
visit with our friends. After dinner we prepared to return 
home. The weather had been very fine, but it was late 
autumn, and there were signs of a storm. We did not think 
it sate to cross the Reserve, so went south to Lecompton, 
fourteen miles, so as to keep near the settlements. The 
cold increased rapidly, the sky became cloudy, and it began 
to snow. When we reached the Kansas river opposite Le- 
compton, it was growing dark. The wind was blowing a 
blizzard, ice was floating on the stream, and it was a dif- 
ficult matter to get the old rope ferry off fromm the landing. 
But after a while the horse and buggy were adjusted and 
we were slowly crossing over to the other shore. The Le- 
compton people were gathering on the bank 10 help us if 
possible. We moved along all right until we came to the 
middle of the river, when the boat stuck fast on a sandbar. 
All our efforts failed to move it. Our friends on shore did 
what they could to reach us with ropes, but all their efforts 
iell short. The prospect seemed good for staying on the 
river all night. [t was bitterly cold, and becoming: dark. 
We all took hold and helped with spars and poles, and after 
a time we were afloat, and were soon among the friends on 
the Lecompton bank. 

These friends, like those of Paul at Malta, had kindled 
a fire on the beach, where we warmed and dried ourselves. 
‘They wanted us to remain over night with them, but this 
we could not do. We were soon comfortably tucked in our 
buggy, and were on our journey home. It was here we ex- 
pected the most trouble. [t was now quite dark, the sky 
was clouded, and much of the road lay througn the woods. 
We expected it would be very cold, and very dark, and that 
it would be difficult to keep the road. But we found the 
trees sheltered us from the cold winds, and the distant prai- 
rie fires shone on the clouds, and reflected a blaze of glory 
on our road. After a very comfortable ride of two or three 
hours, we were at home, eating the lunch we had ready, 
and warming ourselves by our own fireside. 


Address. 





BY MES. GROSVENOR C, MORSE. 


From Massachusetts to Kansas was a long journey in 
1857. It was our bridal tour from which I have never re- 
turned. Mr. Morse and myself, just one fourth of the 
Andover band, were among the first to arrive. Mr. Storrs 
preceded us almost a week. 

We arrived at Quindaro, October 1, 1857. The Mon- 
day following was said to have occurred the first peaceable 
election in Kansas. 

We are supposed to be in a reminiscent mood tonight, 
and I trust it is not inappropriate for me to speak.of one of 
the band that came with all the enthusiasm and devotion of 
self to the great work to be done in Kansas, but who lived 
to work less than thirteen years. He passed on through the 
“Open Door” more than a generation ago. The other 
members of the Band were permitted to work out their life 
plans and sec the results of their labor of love. Their 
names are household words in all our churches. Only thir- 
teen years to do a life work and in times that “tried men’s 
souls,” 

Kansas was just emerging from a terrific struggle for 
state freedom. Before she had time to recuperate, came the 
long, sad years of Civil war. It was in those days of pov- 
erty and hard luck, with ever changing popuiation, a lack 
of permanence in all undertakings, every one feeling that 
they might “go back” next year, a time of very little mon- 
ey, ecept that brought by the new comers who at this time 
were very few. Most of the severe droughts and all the 
grasshoppers were crowded into our first thirteen years in 
Kansas. 

With such environments life could but be strenuous. 
But churches were organized and union Sabbath schools 
were started far and near and provided with libraries. Some 
finishex! their work and died, others formed the nucleus of 
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a future church. At one time Mr. Morse could say that he 
knew every family west of Emporia and east of the Great 
Desert uad a Bible. 

When the doors seemed closed for effective work in 
one line he turned to another. Of Puritan descent, he 
would plant the school by the side of the church. From the 
conception of the state normal school to the end of his life 
he was a firm friend and willing worker. In every school 
in the county he sounded the warning that “finding ourselves 
in the wilderness, with odds against us, it is only by des- 
perate efforts that we can educate our children and fit them 
for the men and women that Kansas will need in the fu- 
ture.” 

This was some of the silent, hidden work of that thir- 
teen years, unknown and unappreciated, but by a chosen 
few. How Mr. Morse would have welcomed the army of 
both religious and educational workers that have built the 
superstructure so successfully, on the foundation he laid. 

As I look back over those early years I often wonder 
why we chose our field so remote from those of the other 
members of the Band. The very idea of the two and two 
sent out by the Master and Bands sent into the new states 
was companionship and helpfuiness. We lost much, but 
may have gained something in closer union with our peo- 
ple. 

I must say a word in regard to letters that came from 
Dr. Coe, then secretary of the National Home Missionary 
Society. They came often and could brighten the darkest 
day. They all seemed to say “We know you are there in 
that far away country; we know you are trying to do the 
work; we want you there and God speed the work.” 

One of my most vivid memories of that carly life was 
Mr. Morse’s oft repéated and importunate prayers that the 
Emporia church might be a spiritual church. 

If husband and father and pastor must be taken away, 
Emporiawas a good place in which to be left. My children 
and I can testify to the interest, the sympathy and the 
helping hand. It was so in 1870 and I still find it so in 


1904. 


How We Built Our First Church 


in Emporia. 
HY MRS. GROSVENOR CU. MORSE. 


Our first services were held in the office of the hotel 
through the kindness of our friends Mr. and Mrs. Storrs. 
The first Bible class, composed of “the boys,” was gather- 
ed in Mrs. Storr’s parlor every Sabbath morning. In the 
spring we occupied a room but little larger that stood on 
the opposite corner of the street. There we gathered our 
first Sabbath school. As there was only one child on the 
townsite of Sabbath school age our first efforts in that di- 
rection were delayed a year. New families had then arrived 
and we gathered a school of ten or fifteen. In this room 
we enjoyed our first organized choir. 

After a while this room was needed to accomodate a 
new family and we worshiped in “our own hired hall,” for 
nearly a year. Here our congregations became more per- 
manent and our prospects for the future seemed to bright- 
en. Owing to the scarcity of buildings this hall was need- 
ed to accommodate the many new comers and, after secur- 
ing another hall for a time, we were set adrift with no reg- 
ular place of meeting for several months. For several 
Sabbaths we occupied a building in the process of erection, 
Mr. Morse going on Saturday nights, sweeping the shav- 
ings into the corner, arranging seats and a dry goads box 
for a pulpit. After several more changes we decided that if 
permanent good was to be accomplished we must have a 
church home and a home for our Sunday school. 

The idea of buitding at first seemed prepcsterous. 

As the pastor could not leave ta secure funds in the 
East we concluded to write to the colleges from which we 
had graduated, the churches of which we had been mem- 
bers, and friends interested in our work. Others in town 
did the same, and we secured sufficient to begin the work. 
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One friend asked to be allowed to pay the “last debts” with 
$200, to be given on the conditions of our Building Society, 
a collection to be taken yearly for its benefit. A subscrip- 
tion paper was started in town. The iargest gift was from 
Senator Plumb; the next largest was $5.00. Then the 
“country was thoroughly canvassed, and while “silver and 
gold they had none” yet they gave of what they had. It was 
a very remarkable paper. Logs, standing trees, the use of 
log wagons, teams of oxen or horses for so many days 
work, and labor. I well remember Mr. Morse starting 
from home at three o’clock in the morning to get the log 
wagons, the teams and men, together for a day’s work. 

There was one immense log of black walnut contribu- 
ted. It was a question, with our facilities, whether it could 
be gotten to the mill. But with much ingenuity it was 
loaded. It stood for some time on Commercial street, the 
admiration of the people while Mr. Morse and his men 
were refreshed by a warm dinner served by the ladies. 

There was a very general interest in the building, some 
because of the church home assured, and others because 
of the building up of the town. Those were strenuous 
times. At last. after very many delays and disappointments 
the church was finished. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Rev. Mr. Liggett, of Leavenworth, who came 
across the country in his own carriage to be present and 
aid in the services. 

It was dedicated in July, 1860, and for twenty years 
was our church home. To some of us it became the dear- 
est spot on earth. Around it clustered so many memories 
that it was sad to part with it when its work was done. But 
Progress is the watchword of the church, and the old has 
given place to the new. 


° 


Fragments of Home Missionary Life. 


BY MRS. R. D, PARKER. 


My husband was one of the Kansas Andover Band. 
and came to Kansas in *57. When I came in 758, there was 
no railroad nearer than Jefferson City, Missouri. From 
that point, we took a steamer up the Missouri river 
When we reached the mouth of the Kansas river, we saw: 
high bluffs, which reached nearly to the water’s edge, and 
one big warehouse at their base. That was Westport 
Landing. We were told that there was destined to be the 
great city of the West. It needed a prophetic eye indeed, 
to see Kansas City, as it now is, with its rush of business, 
and its many beautiful homes. 

Our first home was in Leavenworth, where Mr. Park- 
er had gathered and organized the First Congregational 
church the year before. Rev. Mr. Byrd had preached there 
earlier, and tried to gather a congregation. But a letter 
to the New York Tribune had been traced back to ‘him. 
He had been dragged from his horse by Southern men, 
stamped upon and beaten, and his eyes nearly gouged out 
by the thumbs of his persecutors. He escaped from them, 
and was hidden in the bushes at the edge of town for sev- 
eral days; his family carrying him food at night. He soon 
after moved to Atchison. 

We found the city filling with strangers from every 
state in the Union, and attempted to hunt out those who 
would naturally come to the Congregational church. 
Streets were being graded—no sidewalks were laid except 
for a few blocks on business streets. With ordinary rub- 
bers, I could not make parish calls, so I provided myself 
with high rubber boots. With these, no mud was too deep, 
no street impassible. Our church was the one which rep- 
resented the “Free State” element, and there were gathered 
the young men who afterward were prominent in Kansas 
history. Among. these was David J. Brewer, now one of 
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the judges of the Supreme Court ofthe United States. Then, 
as now, an earnest Christian. 

The news of finding gold in the Pike’s Peak region 
stirred the people to go still farther west. A company of 
young men organized to go, each putting in $500. They 
urged Mr. Parker to join them, offering him the place of 
chaplain. But having put his hand to a large enterprise 
in church planting he felt that he could not turn from it. 
Years after when Mr. Parker was a regent of the Agricul- 
tural College, Governor Harvey procured passes for alt 
the regents and their wives to visit Colorade. We found 
beautiful Denver and its streets named for the young men 
who had gone out from our congregation in Leavenworth. 

During the next summer, a little stone church at Man- 
hattan, away out west, was to be dedicated, the secon: 
of our churches in the Territory. Mr. Cordley was invited 
to preach the sermon. He was our neighbor at Lawrence, 
forty miles distant. He brought his wife to spend the time 
with us while he was gone; as the better part of two 
weeks would be consumed in the journey. He describes 
the trip very vividly in his book, “Pioneer Days in Kansas.” 

In the fall of ’59, Mr. Parker received a call to the 
church in Wyandotte, (now Kansas City, Kansas), which 
Mr. Storrs had organized while pastor of Quindaro. We 
were there through the drought of ’60, when no rain fell 
for many months, and the name “Starving Kansas” was 
added to “Bleeding Kansas.” Steamboat loads of food and 
clothing were distributed from our levee. Settlers would 
come with wagons to be loaded and sometimes wait for 
days before a boat came. Mr. Parker preached on the 
levee to as many as three-hundred men at a time thus wait- 
ing . One man told us that he had come from Emporia 
once before, leaving only meal in his home to last till his 
return, A herd of buffalo had crowded in from the dried- 
up plains, seeking food. The men turned out in force, and 
killed enough of them to supply the settlement with meat 
for a long time. 

While at Leavenworth, and at Wyandotte, we were 
at the gateway to Kansas from the Fast, and received the 
new ministers and often their brides. Rev and Mrs. Wm. 
Hayes Ward were with us a week. At one time we had Rev. 
Messrs. Morgan, Merrill, Jacobus and Snow, afterward 
chancellor of university. After the raid came Rey. Edwin 
Harlow and others. 
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During the war, we were on the border-line. We of- 
ten saw at night the light of burning homes, sometimes 
small towns were burned. No man was safe in a skiff on 
the river. Some were_shot from the Missouri side. A 
large part of the time we had no soldiers to protect the 
border. Citizens formed themselves into a militia com- 
company, to defend their homes. Mr. Parker took his turn 
with the others in standing guard every night, often after 
preaching three times. I confess I felt safer alone with my 
little girl, when he was on guard duty, for I knew he would 
not sleep at his post, as some did. A part of a regiment 
came to Wyandotte to recuperate from an epidemic of 
measles. A hospital was hastily prepared for them. Mr. 
Parker visited them, furnished reading, wrote letters home 
for them, attended funerals of those who died, and wrote 
to their friends—doing all the work of a chaplain without 
the name or pay. 

Mr. Storrs and Mr. Parker were markea men. They 
lad to pass a slaveholder’s house in going from Wy -andotte 
to Quindaro, and never without hearing themselves curs- 
ed as bolitionists. When the slaves were sold and seni 
South, the story was diligently circulated that they two had 
hidden them to help them to the North. These two pastors 
had an out-station at Olathe, twenty miles away, going 
on alternate Sabbaths, the one at home supplying both 
churches, a few miles apart, and walking the distance. 

During this time, Rev. Louis Bodwell was our loved 
superintendent. He and his gray ponies seemed a part of 
us, The only rides some of us took were behind those pon- 
ies. A new home missionary baby was pretty sure to have 
its first outing that way. 

Going to General Association, was the event of the 
year with us. We planned for it wecks before, and thought 
of it weeks later. I remember the meeting in 1862 which 
Mr. Cordley so well describes in his book. It was held at 
Wabatunsee. We made the journey from the Missouri river 
started on Monday. Mr. and Mrs. Storrs and their first 
baby, in one buggy. Mr. Bodwell and the gray ponies 
took Mr. Parker, myself, and my father who was visiting 
us from Ann Arbor, Michigan. Being caught in a rain, we 
only reached Pratt’s Mission among the Delaware Indians, 
the first day. We were all cared for by these warm hearted 
Baptist missionaries. Next day we reached Lawrence, and 
were lodged at Mr. Cordley’s. “He and Mrs. Cordley joined 
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the caravan on Wednesday, and we reached Topeka. Mr. 
Bodwell, a former pastor there, knew where to find old 
friends enough to keep us all. The next day, with the To- 
peka members added to our number we took the long ride 
miles across the Pottawatomie Reservation with no house 
in sight all day. We reached the house of Father Lines 
that night where six of us were entertained during the As- 
sociation. Those were meetings to be long remembered. 
The fellowship was something delightful. No friends will 
ever seen just like those friends. No pleasure trips equal 
io those. How we enjoyed the noonday Junch on the 
prairie, or by some stream, and at the home of Mrs. Lines 
where she and others had worked all night to prepare a 
beautiful lunch for us all on our return. In our swift tran- 
sit from town to town now-a-days, we find nothing to take 
the place of those journeys. 

In all the work and plans for the future, the Christian 
College held a large place. Washburn College was a thing 
as real to those early workers as though they had thous- 
ands to put into it. Although they had not a foot of land, 
er a dollar to use for it, they worked and planned. Their 
faith was something sublime. “The substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

During the eight years we were in Wyandotte, a good 
fight was made for temperance, and Free Public schools. 
and all that goes to make a good community to live in. Of- 
ten our lives were in danger from the saloon element. One 
man said our church bell disturbed the Sabbath more than 
his open saloon. One Saturday night a mob, when well in 
liquor, started for our house to finish that “temperance 
parson.” The night air cooled their ardor a little, and 
before they reached the house where they saw a light burn- 
ing in the study, they began to talk about the Parson be- 
ing a “good shot” in the militia practice, and that he never 
shirked his share of guard duty; and they concluded to let 
him finish his sermon. We knew nothing of the peril til] 

next day after service. Our friends back East urged us to 
leave such a dangerous field, and not risk our lives; but we 
had come to help make Kansas, and we stayed. 

The rebel flag was floating in Kansas City, Missouri, 
when Mr. Bodweli and Mr. Parker hired a hall and began 
preaching there. Mr. Parker’s first audience was of twelve 
people, but it soon made a center to which all loyal Union 
men could rally. It grew to be the First Congregational 
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church, out of which came all the other Congregational 
churches now in Kansas City, Mo. When it was known 
that an opening had been made in Kansas City, a promin- 
ent D, D. in the East wrote asking Mr. Parker what the 
leading men in Kansas City would give toward his sup- 
port. He replied, “The leading men in Kansas City would 
give more for your scalp than for your support.” 

Our house was the stopping place for all the ministers 
who cate to help on that enterprise, each preaching three 
or four Sabbaths. Mr. Cordley returned to Lawrence 
from that work on Wednesday August 19, 1863, and on 
Friday at daybreak occurred Quantrell’s Raid on Law- 
rence, which { do not need to describe, it has been so well 
done. When the news reached us, we could not learn 
whether Mr. Cordley was killed or not. Mr. Parker gath- 
ered money and supplies, and started through the forest of 
fifteen miles up hill and down before he could reach the 
open prairie. No news had been heard from Quantrell’s 
mien, they might be hidden in the woods. After a perilous 
ride he found Mr. and Mrs. Cordley and Mr. Bodwell at 
Deacon Savage’s and greeted them as having narrowly 
escaped death. He was gone from home three days, 
Many of us slept with our clothes on, for fear of an attack. 
We had already taken all small articles of value and buried 
them in the gardens. 

During the next month we learned of the plans of 
Quantrell to “do to Wyandotte as he had done to Law- 
rence.” Mr. Parker and a German minister were appoint- 
ed a committee to report it to General Ewing, then in 
charge at Kansas City. They walked over through the 
woods of the river bottom, where many a time men had 
been found, in the morning, hanging to trees, having been 
seized and hung in the night. The Union depot, with its 
many car tracks, and rush of people and the city streets 
now occupies the space. They made their report to the 
general, who sent a squad of men. They found rafts hidden 
in the mouth of a creek just as had been described, and 
chopped them to pieces to float down the river. This was 
one of our many narrow escapes. 

In October, 1864, came the terrible Price Raid which 
sent terror to the hearts of all Kansans. Our militia com- 
pany had been drilling, minus their coats, when a sudden 
change.in the weather caused them to “break rank’ ’and 
seek shelter. Mr. Parker came home with a hard chill, and 
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a long illness followed. The other pastors marched with 
their men to the defense of the border. They slept on the 
ground with them, and fared in all things as they did. 
Some of them came during the day and helped me care for 
my sick husband. Not an able bodied man was left in our 
church. During the battle-Sabbath we saw the smoke roll- 
ing up from the field only a few miles away. We heard the 
roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry all day. The 
wounded were brought to the Kansas side. Their camp 
fires were between us and our church. Twenty-four Tope- 
ka men killed, were taken to our cemetery and buried in 
one grave, but afterward removed by their friends. It was 
many weeks before Mr. Parker was able to go into the 
pulpit again. | 

Ater eight years of intense excitement on the border, 
we moved to Manhattan. There we found some old 
friends, among them Dr. Amory Hunting, the Apostle of 
Temperance in Kansas, who in Mass. saved John B. 
Gough from the gutter, and did more than any other man 
to make Kansas a Temperance state; Prof. J. E. Platt, who 
was a true yoke-fellow in all the Lord’s work, and later 
state superintendent of Sunday school work, and many 
others, tried and true friends. 

At one time while Mr. Storrs was superintendent, a 
company of ministers and delegates went with him to the 
northwest part of the state to help in forming churches in 
Osborne and Cawker City. 

We traveled in covered wagons, in which we also slept, 
and cooked our food by campfires. On Wednesday even- 
ing we gathered on the prairie, under the stars and held our 
usual mid-week prayermeeting, and afterward learned that 
we had a greater number than there were at.any of the 
home prayer meetings. 

As a result of the work of one minister, R. B. Foster, 
who was ordained on that trip, a large group of churches 
soon grew up in that region. The church at Osborne was 
formed of eleven different denominations. 

We suffered several times from depredations of the 
grasshoppers, one of the gifts from Colorado to Kansas. 
The worst one was in August, 1874, when to the intense 
heat was added this scourge, eating every green thing, 
leaving the trees as bare as in winter. Farmers were com- 
peled to sell their stock for very little, because there was 
nothing to feed, and many were reduced to poverty from 
comparative comfort. The pastor suffered with his people. 
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They voted to ask aid again from the Home Missionary 
Society, but he said, ‘ 

In that parish were many families living on farms sev- 
eral miles out in different directions, all looking to the 
church as a center. Soon out-stations were established 
with preaching in five school houses. At each place a Sun- 
day school was sustained by some of our members. At one 
time Mr. Parker had five small libraries sent out from the 
Sunday Schoo! Publishing Society for the use of these 
schools. In this out-station work he was greatly assisted 
by Prof. Platt ,and he selected several bright young men 
to go out two-by-two, holding the meetings on the Sab- 
baths when neither he nor Prof. Platt could go. Of these 
young men, at Jeast four are now preaching, and date their 
preparatory work es begun in those talks in the school 
houses. 

The field, twenty miles across, seemed to demand an 
organ of communication between its various branches. To 
meet this need, Mr. Parker began printing a local church ° 
paper, our own children setting the type. He called it 
“The Telephone,” just to send mesages from the central 
church. There were not as many telephones then as now. 
Other churches were trying the same thing but very soon, 
some of them asked Mr. Parker to let them come in and 
be absorbed in the one he had started. Dr. Cordley com- 
pared it to “Aaron’s rod swallowing all the other rods.” 
Thus the little pastoral messenger became a messenger for 
others and finally a State paper. The paper was kept up for 
nearly fifteen years, until the burden of it became too great 
for Mr. Parker's failing health, and he was obliged to let 
it pass into other hands; it soon lost its interest for the 
general public and the churches. 

In 1881 after a pastorate of fourteen years in Manhat- 
tan he resigned on account of ill health..The support of 
the family and the education of four children fell upon me. 
Our eldest daughter graduated from Washburn and is now 
the wife of a Home Missionary in Idaho, But I must not 
take your time to recount events which come crowding *o 
my mind. I must somewhere stop this fragmentary talk. 
We who were here in the early days have seen such great 
growth as we never dared dream of, even when filled, as 
we were, with enthusiasm for the work. 

We welcome the younger workers who will take it up 
and carry it on to still larger success for the Master's King- 
dom on Earth. 


BY MRS. SYLVESTER 1D. STORRS. 


More than forty years ago I came to Quindaro in this 
state, the wife of a Home Missionary. We lived in the 
upper story of a house, unfurnished below, and the Kansas 
zephyrs rocked the chairs as well as the house. There was 
plenty of ice on our floors in the winter, but none in tlic 
summer to cool the water, which was brought in a barrel 
from the Missouri river. These and other annoyances 
\were common to all early settlers and we thought little of 
them, 

Before the war, fleeing fugitives from slavery often 
passed our way. They always found sympathy when they 
reached our side of the river. One bright fellow learning 
of the help he could have, went back to Missouri and, de- 
claring that Abolitionists were not what he had expected, 
allayed all suspicion and succeeded in bringing away his 
wife and children. The family reached Iowa in safety. The 
conductor of the underground road that day was one of us. 
Many such exciting incidents gave interest to the passing 
days, and during the war we knew rest and sleep only as 
we trusted Him who never sleeps. 

There was a neat little church on the hill, built largely 
by the efforts of. Mr. S. N. Simpson. Everybody was readv 
to do something for its support and it was generally well 
filled. “Of course, it would build yp the town.” But world- 
jiness, culminating in indifference to spiritual life was the 
common atmosphere, as is usual in new communities. 

When we went to the State Associations in early days 
there were no public conveyances of any kind. We were 
able to borrow a horse and buggy of a neighbor. We pic- 
nicked on the prairie at noon with others bound on the 
same errand and enjoyed it though the hot sun shone anc 
the winds blew 

After the association “the Band” (the Andover Band) 
met several times at our Quindaro home. Myj memory 
dwells lovingly on those gatherings, where our dear broth- 
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ers, Bodwell and Cordley, led in songs. We prayed for the 
“coming of the kingdom.” We sang as if it had already 
come. There we gathered spiritual strength. I recall no 
talk of trials or sacrifices when we met. The key note was 
always joy that we were permitted to lay foundations for 
Christ and His church. 

Later my husband urged by his brethren went out 
from our happy home to the care of all the mission 
churches, leaving me the responsibility, anxieties and lonli- 
ness his absence necessarily involved,—the only sacrifice I 
made for our homeland. All other service has been joyfully 
rendered. More than a hundred churches called Mr. Storrs 
“father,” and he loved them as children . When he came 
home there were always stories of need which made our 
hearts ache, if we heard from New York and “no money in 
the treasury. No new work.” 

It was then that the Women’s Home Missionary Un- 
ion was born. I noticed that when I saw a collection for 
Home Missions taken, that very few women gave and ! 
thought, “If these women gave a dollar each, how it woutd 
help. Ii they gave only a quarter it would double the 
amount.” J was one of the hali dozen who organized the 
branch of the W. B. M. J. I felt that “we must do for 
Home Missions what they are doing for foreign.” 

In June of ’81 the American Home Missionary Society 
held its annual meeting in Chicago, A meeting was called 
to organize a W. H. M. S. by the secretaries. There were 
representatives from various states. An attempt was made 
to organize. Chicago ladies defeated it. But God had laid 
this cause on other women’s hearts and in September, Mrs. 
Leroy Warren, of Michigan, sent me a constitution of a 
state home missionary society. In October of the sam» 
year, when the General Asociation met in the First church 
of Topeka, our organization was completed. Now one 
third of the money contributed for Home Missions in the 
State comes from its treasury. 


Purchase of Campus of Washburn 
College. 





BY HARVEY D, RICE. 





“In 1858, gold was discovered near VPike’s Peak, 
which was then in western Kansas. The folinwing spring 
a number left for the gold field. George Davis wanted 
to go and he came to Mr. Ritchie and offered to sell for 
cash in hand his land. Mr. Ritchie came immediately to 
me, and said the land we must secure, now there was an 
opportunity ; said he had no ready money, and did not 
know where he could get the amount needed, and would be 
willing to put up his own one hundred and sixty acres 
where he lived if the money could be hired. I was like 
Ritchie, without ready money. JI told Mr. Ritchie, that 
if he could get enough money to pay my expenses east, ! 
would put my time against the money for expenses and ga 
and hire the money. He agreed to this and executed the 
power of attorney for me to hire for him two thousand dol- 
lars and to mortgage his home of one hundred and sixty 
acres to secure the payment of it. I left Topeka m April 
ena snowy day in the Leavenworth stage. On arriving in 
New York City I went to Brooklyn in search of H. W. 
Beecher. Meeting in Brooklyn several men on the strect, 
I. inquired where H. W. Beecher’s house was. They had 
never heard of such a man, Passing a group of children at 
play in the street, I asked them if they could tell me. Thev 
replied with animation, “Yes, we'll show you.” Upon ar- 
riving at his house, I learned that he was absent from the 
city. I then went to Hartford, Conn., (to which place I 
came in 1856 from Charlemont, Mass., my native place), 
where I had lived for ten years, previous to coming to Kan- 
sas, and made known to my friends the object of my visit. 
After about two weeks’ effort I had the promise of one 
thousand dollars only. Being somewhat discouraged, Mr. 
Joseph Davenport suggested that I go with him and make 
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Mrs. John Hooker a visit. Mrs. Hooker was a sister of 
Henry Ward Beecher. We therefore called one pleasant 
afternoon in May and found at Mrs. Hooker's, Miss Cath- 
erine Beecher, Mrs. Stowe of Uncle Tom’s Cabin fame, 
Mrs. Frances Gillett, and other ladies, gathered at Mrs 
Hooker's for an afternoon visit. When they learned of my 
business they became greatly interested in the enterprise. 
Immediately after that visit I received a line from John 
Hooker asking me to call at his office, When I did so he 
wished to know about this move for a college in Kansas. 
I gave him the minutes of the Association proposing to lo- 
cate a Christian college in Kansas, and further explained 
ihe inducements offered for its location in Topeka. Aiter 
consulting with Hon, Francis Gillett his partner in business, 
they concluded to furnish the other one thovsand dollars 
end mate me the agent of Gillett & Hooker, Jos. Daver- 
port and John Whitman, to take their money to Kansas 
and loan to John Ritchie under written instructions which 
1 still have. The draft for two thousand dollars I brought 
to Topeka, where I arrived on the toth of June. J think 
it was the influence that those women had with their hus- 
bands, that prompted them to make the loan. I let Col. 
Ritchie have the money to pay for the Davis claim so that 
we could be ready the next year to again bid for the loca- 
tion at Topeka, and have the site ready to deed. Col. 
Ritchie executed the mortgage and note in conformity witi 
instructions I had received from Mr. Hooker. So Col. 
Ritchie took the two thousand dollar Hartford draft. Here 
le met with trouble. There was not enough money in To- 
peka to cash that draft, and it had to go to Leavenworth to 
be cashed. It took sixteen hundred dollars to pay Davis 
for the land. The spring of 1860, the Association met at 
Topeka. The college question again came up. Lawrence 
not having complied with its pledge, it was open for propo- 
sitions. Topeka offered one hundred and sixty acres togeth- 
er with a building for the school, which was accepted by 
the association, thus securing for Topeka the location. ‘The 
college was known as the Topeka Institute. The spring of 
1861 found Kansas a State, with the legislature ‘in session 
at Topeka. The Association called for a deed to the land, 
Col. Ritchie having gone into the army sent to me a power 
of attorney to execute with his wife a deed to the land. Mrs. 
Ritchie and myself executed the first deed to the college 
site where Washburn now stands. On account of the war 
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nothing more was done until 1865. Among the persons 
subscribing to Lincoln College was Mr. John Ritchie, 
who made a subscription of $3,000, and in payment of 
which he turned in the college site at $2,400, two lots, cor- 
ner Tenth and Jackson streets, $200 and cash $4oocaniceling 
the subscription. Mr. Ritchie told me in 1860, that pre- 
vious to coming to Kansas he visited President Blanchard 
of Knox College, who showed him over their buildings and 
grounds, and was greatly impressed with the work for good 
done by that college. He had previously made up his 
mind to go to Kansas and help in such a work here. He 
said that President Blanchard gave him $200 as a donation 
to help start a college in Kansas.” 
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‘DATE. PLACE. REGISTRAR. | TREASURER. 
1855—Aug. |lawrence?....... ? ? ~ | ae 
1857—Apr. 25}Topeka.......... C. E. Blood....|J. U. Parsous...:Paul Shepherd. 
1$57—Oct, 3/Manhattan....... FE. Tames.» s.slincsnse sais, BES alcaisvsteia sates ues 
1858—Oct. 8|Manhattan....... S: ¥. Lum, 40% L. Bodwell ... lj. Ritchey. 
185g—May 26 Lbawrente ss cqieas : Lewis Bodwell.|R. Cordley ..... HR. Curdley. 
1860—May 24/Topeka.......... iS. D. Storrs ...]L. Bodwell..... i). Cordley. 
1861—May 28}Leavenworth..... Tc Wis POs ssesase R. Cordley..... Ine. D. Parker. 
1862—May 22|/Wabaunsce ...... R. Cordley R. Cordley.....1S, D. Storrs, 
1863—May 21/Burlingame ...... J. D. Liggett ..|R. Cordley..... IR. D. Parker. 
1$64—May 1g9|Grasshopper Falls |&. D. Parker, ..)L. Bodweil IR. Cordley. 
186;—May 18|Topeka.......... G. C. Morse...{L. Bodwell .../P. McVicar. 
1866—May 17}Wyandotte....... M.S, Adams. \J. Charlton ....{L. H. Platt. 
1867—May 8]Atchison .... dj. OH. Payne... [L.. Bodwell...... iL, Bodwell. 
186$—May 20]Manhattan, ..... UD. Thacher, .\L, Bodwell..... L. bodwell. 
1869—May 12|Lawrence........ M.S. Adams .\1.. Bodwell..... G. A, Beckwith. 
1870—May t1i|Leavenworth..... E. A. Warlow..|G. A. Beckwith.|G, A. Beckwith. 
1871—May roj/Emporia........- AL. S. Adams ..\G. A. Beckwith.|G. A Beckwith. 
1872—May $SjFort Scott ....... iP, MeVicar ....|G. A. Beckwith. |. W. Chester. 
1873—June rr}Lawrence........ L.. B. Wilson. ..|R Cordley..... HT, VW. Chester. 
1874—June ro/Topeka.........- ID. C. Haskell. AR, Cordiey ee ee HY. Chester. 
1875—June gjLeavenworth..... DJ. Brewer. jR. Cordley ..... \77, UW. Chester. 
1876—June 7}Atchison......... IL. Blakesley .../A.M. Richardson!7, W. Chester. 
\877—Juue 6:Manhattan....... iC, B. Lines... A.M, Richardson Hm, Crosby. 
1878—June §-Lawrence........ J. G. Dougherty)A.M. Richardson, Wm. Crosdy’. 
187g9—June 11[Ottawa....... va|R, COREY as 20: J. G. Dougherty ‘J. Charlton. 
1880—June g Sterling......--. iT, D. Phillips. .[J. G. Dougherty ,G. M, Stearns. 
1881—Oct. 26 Topeka.......... |R. MM. ‘Tunnell. |. G, Dougherty .|G. M, Stearns. 
1882—Nov. 8/Emporia......... IF. ‘T. Ingalls...:J. G. Dougherty.)G. M, Stearns. 
1883—Oct. 31|Leavenworth...., id. G. Haskell ..\J. G. Dougherty.|G, M, Stearns. 
1884—Oct. 29/Lawrence........ L. Blakesley...|Joel Harper ... |J.G.Dougherty. 
1885—Oct. 22/Parsons ......... A. C. Hogbin..!Joel Harper ...,]J.G. Dougherty. 
1886—Oct. 21/Topeka.......... iR. B. Guiid....!Joel Harper ....jJ.G. Dougherty. 
1887—Oct, 20]Wichita ......... i, T. Ingalls ..!Joel Harper .... J.G. Dougherty. 
188S—Oct. 18l Kansas City...... R. M. Tunnell .'Joel Harper ..,.|J.G. Dougherty. 
1889—Oct. 24|Manhattan,..... lJ. G. Dougherty|G, fH. Perry..../J.G. Dougherty. 
1$890—Oct. 16|/Hiawatha........ 1B, D, Conkling Ie. H. Perry... .jW.J.Gray. 
18g91—May 7|McPherson,...... ‘Pearse Pinch...{G. IH. Perry....jW.J.Gray. 
18y2—May 3|Salina........... E, Skinner ..../G. H. Perry... ‘||.G. Dougherty. 
1893—-May 4|Great Bend...... D. D. DeLong.iG. H. Perry... .|J-G. Dougherty. 
1894—-May 3}]Emporia.... L. Blakesley ...{G. H. Perry... .)J.G. Dougherty. 
1895—May 2/Topeka.......... E.R. Moses. \W. C. Wheeler.|J.G. Dougherty. 
1896—May 7|Lawrence........ TT. M, Boss ...{W. C. Wheeler .|J.G. Dougherty. 
1897—-May 6]/Ottawa. .....--- J. B. Richardson|W. C. Wheeler. |J.G, Dougherty. 
1898—May 5/Eureka. ........ L. C. Schnacke.|\W. C, Wheeler.jA.C. Hogbin. 
1899—May 11|/fopeka ......--- C. M, Sheldon.|W. C. Wheeler.;/A.C, Hogbin. 
Ig00—May 3\Seneca.......+-- A, C, Hogbin. .|\W. C. Wheeler.jA.C. Hogbin. 
1got—May 2|Wichita........- F. W. Ellis....]W. ©. Wheeler.|G.T. Nichols. 
1g02—May 8|Manhattan,...... Frank Fox. .... W. C. Whecier.|G.T. Nichols. 
1903—May 7|Salina... .....-- Frank G, Ward |W. C. Wheeler.|G.T. Nichols. 
1904—June 14|Lawrence.......- EB. Tuchet. coos W.C. Wheeler. jF.G. Ward. 





Ministers Who Have Served Our 
Churches. 





The following list of ministers who have served our 
Congregational churches within the first fifty years of our 
life is meant to include all ministers who so served, whether 
ef our own or other denomination, and also licentiates. 
The place named and the year is that found in the recori 
followed. Corrections, with the authority for them, are 
invited by the compiler, James G. Dougherty. 

(i) means installed. 


* means died in Kansas. 
(1) means Licentiate, 


Sekernrany Arthur Wye cease smieies seein couse 1891 
*Adair, Samue) L...., Osawatomie ..........5. 1856 
Adams, Chas. J....... White: Cloud. cu asa 1876 
Adams: Fs W . 24 sais Oletnes si csoy cadeedé 1873 
AMES: Jo Bi ecawnvemad QA nics wens peveimrnre 8 1895 
Allen, Frank Wi. ..... APCBISON:, . peeve cs eee 1891 
Allenbaugh, J.W...... PICAMGNE:, yeenagy ygronn 1886 
Alvord, Nelson,....... PEO UNIBIIT sicrg wanna ser peoxeets 1864 
Anderson, Harold E...Strong............. 04. 1898 
Adamson, P'S. Weenie ssce: ic emaseaersilicanns 1880 
Andrews, A. C........Gemeva..............5. 1861 
Annis, Aaron H...... BGSSEl, 2.3 econ emacs 5 1873 
Arbogast, W. H..... . Westmoreland........., 1899 
Archer, J. W. (M. E.). Nickerson.......0 02.05. 1904 
*Armshy, Lauren,..... Mound City aa os weeres 0s 1891 
Armstrong, Fred. A... .Oswego..............5. 1872 
*Ashley, J. Mills...... Sedgwick, , 2.2.00. 0.0065 1873 
Ashley, Walter H...... DWTOD CR. ccsca panisiratocenn way 1878 
Austin, Alvin C; Li... Matze.c.. cvccen. cicees 1893 
Avery, [lolly H....... AMMEN: o% wasn owvsrozeess 1886 
Ayers, (Plbred Wei. ae QMBEOS. cso scessveus ey oo see 1903 
Ayars, Thos. H....... MGPHEPSGR: saasmacasyy 1891 


Ayers, Milan C,....... CACORE cgaicae ma: seacien > 1872 
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Bacon, Aaron S....... IOVS soo idls scxeisiseennisen Suz cine 1903 
Beco Jie Bi wiccrantaren » Wickerson..we. ccees osc 1882 
Bait, We Bs gstuse oaie LON Gt0M... jocecers sieiaie-wiem © 1892 
Baines-Griffiths, David,.Smith Center........... 1893 
Baker, B. Foo... 2... CIEL, Ls ‘suaceupensuiecetmeecioy exsiees 1883 
Baker, Ba Mos cy vcs: lowar Union. canes oles 1889 
Baker, Seymour A..... Kansas: CY). ces0e ...1900 
Baker, Zebina ss cos ogc OSawatomiess osc c. csoes 1863 
*Baldwin, John. ...... Leavenworth..... ..... 1879 
Ball, Wayland D...... McPherson... 50.6 -d000 4 1884 
Banfield, John A......Leavenworth........... 1868 
Barber, Elihu......... Ellsworth ............- 1871 
Barnard, Isanc Di... «. PGC Gica aes carne avers 1895 
Barrows, Win, M....... . ATVONTE.. 6:0 csgsece suereiee oe 1870 
Bartholomew, N. Otis..Linwood..............- 1898 
Bartlett, Leavitt,...... FRAPS CIV, a ornerezinscr axe 1868 
Batten; S'S Uoscows ae os sears oesss ween ce 1880 
Barton, 'W. Since. coe SLOMELtOR cas va awn « 1884 
Becker; Gi Less gains Powhattan..3 65.025 cacdes 1860 
(i) Beckwith, G. Aon. Jumetion Cys ceade: a wace 1864 
Bell, Bdson) My.. cccciece ARECU, conine epeauarecee eneregss 1887 
Bell, John D...... 2... Bai patlise: sacmarecwes 1870 
Bent, George, ........ BENGEA ncewveimeiorme, iaiarese *. 1873 
Bente, Christopher W..,Seneea, sau es sa ies ois vee 1896 
Bishop, A. W......... WOU SVM, ssw vcoisiane. stare 1883 
Bishop, J. W., (l)..... BINGO sch Se aiteetorwr aie 1904 
Billig, Clinton A....., PGE SCWttises sccm wore 1904. 
Bissell, Frank A...... PERN AY) occas sensi spaue scvasen 1888 
Bixby, Alanson........ OWE RS cccis acme as wou 1876 
Biaby, Wm. S....,... Netawake,. .iecieveirevceee + 1894 
Blair; bs. Re Q)jwcaseed CN, Wiha wuanens ares 48 1882 
Blake, Geo, OW. os coe Phillipsburgh ........... 1875 
Blake, Wesley R...... Phillipsburg. vssus aes 1877 
Blakesley, Linus...... ARGC tp aactunss anewraia vents 1870 
Blanchard, Addison....Topeka..............25 1884. 
Bland, N. A,, (Ij)...... LGGOMPtOi wes sacs swaie 1888 
Blenkarn, O, E. A....Wabaunsee ............ 1900 
Blenkarn, Wm. T..... Wabaunseé, ..5, 60.6. eee 1877 
Blood, Charles E ..... MBDA sae posers czerasvcnre 1856 
Bodwell, F. A...-... Sutpben’s Mills......... 1889 
(i)Bodwell,Jos. C...... LeaveRWOEUN: cssis sie vansivave 1877 
Bodwell, Lewis,....... SOP EICAS sn wyaco: cmmymyene eesivaseens 1856 
Boggess, Joseph H....Sterling ......-........ 1889 
Boggess, Elliot! B. ..,Oberlin.. . ......,... 1894 
Bolton, R. Alex....... Junction Citys ia cea 3 1900 


Bonnett, L. M........Smith Center ....c.05.- 1880 
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Boritlys TSRae’: ese oe cure oo OWNS Vive .nldGiain's 4lh0.du « 1884 
Boss, Roger C....... BIGORVG ics searscaannarecers 1898 
i*Boss, Thos. M...... Leavenworth,.......... 1888 
Bosworth, Thos.K, ({),.Longton ....0 6.2... 200. 1903 
Bosworth, W. A...... Independence....... ... 1881 
Bowker; Si, Disc sciajeays TS pekticwcias paves comers 1867 
Bayi, Ti, Mocwcses animate ¢ BPC e UN. eecesreae soos 1886 
Bradford, Park A..,... OBER Or cme: wees ual 1891 
Bradley, Albe#t Vs. cw ChasOs care, 5 emersres enceme 1885 
Bradley, Geo. S. ..... MGPREXSOI 5 ec rcomsis anion 1880 
3radstreet, E. A. ..... Deerton..... eee eee eee 1886 
Brainerd, Frank G..... OUAWA aouseuswewes eos 1902 
BEAHCN). Yi cs savomaears SWEET  wrsiea srimarecemene 1883 
Breck, Aaron.......... Topela..i.csis Ssigaths tHe 1896 
Brehm, Wm. E........ FGBSI EY iscisivrasers atwssiers wie 1891 
Broad, L. Payson...... PADIS: 5. ccs.oni5 off Bextae ou, She 1877 
Brock, Lydia S........ Elay Genter: weecses swans 1899 
Brower, A. A. L,...... WAGES cccwecsiarerie saeco ai 1896 
Brown, Henry C..... vRAnsas Gityicn acces ox 1900 
Brown, J. Newton.,.... SPU Tn, ssarcgusrenech caraumsneranerery 1894. 
Brown, Mrs, Ella W....Holton...............4. 1903 
Brown, Geo, (Bap.).....Chapman,.............. 1904 
Brown, Robert....... Leavenworth............ 1866 
Brown, Thos. L........ Brehm siamese ss 1884 
Brown, W. M......... Blue Rapids............ 1886 
Brownlee, James,..... Browuvilles.... a0 sinner v0 1857 
Brundidge, Hiram A...Altoona..,........... ,. 1871 
Brunker, James........ iERCED,. cscs ccxreriverece sie 1877 
Brunker, T. A......--. Little Ravers 6:2 dieccesiatodie 1903 
Buck, Benj. F......... Wichifdien csisamcssews a 1898 
Buck, Gete Josiasnseave ones DERE ira ferinsclonigannsieny cadsarn 1889 
Buck, Geo. J. Mrs.(I). Lenora, .. 08%. easeeas oe 1892 
Burgess, Charles....... WCE INE cccanesennrs-surrmanncarne 1891 
Burhans, Paul C..... Sediwich «. wxcas ceases 1896 
Burhans, F, D......... SAU oso ese: crecwcmaoanncacacaracs +. 1898 
Burnell Arthur T.,.. ..Eureka..............05- 1889 
Burr, Albert ........-.. RUS) ce ccnwss wa veesn 1874 
Burt, Henry F.(l)...... PODER scicnerermscssrssenes. ste 1898 
Burtner, Dan E........ Clay Centet iis. ccsaccacs 1890 
Bush, Allen S......... Wakeeney..<.s.isece vases 1880 
Busser, Samuel E.,.... Kinsley.......2- Pe ae 1883 
Bussey, Rob’t D. Jr... Pittsburg........ ...+-. 1904 
Butterfield, H. Q......Topeka......sescsecsees 1867 
Byers, Wm. L......... Topeka North .......... 1892 


MB YI, Je Wrcrenenere nave Leavenworth.,.......... 1855 
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Callan, Michael.. ..... Maple EMII =, scscs sesame 
Camp, Wm. L......... Smith: Center sese0sc0e 
Campbell, F. H........ Buffalo Parke ci... 06.01.0008 
Campbell, James....... RUSE vncacns smerranie ores 
Campbell, J. P....... «Fairview... ceceu cence 
Campbell, W. A ...... MCPHersOtiirscia sanen cae 
Canfield, Thos. H..... EWE Eo miniere son ainiouein sone 

Carper, Andrew....... TypAWIENCE ge.oag oe a es 
Carper, Cornelius,..... WAlnttarccinniatais aa we 
Carruth esl. neni ames Baldwin ‘City sc.cces 008 os 
Carson, J. Wm........ Great Bends. ceric cneqnew 
Case, Harlan P. ...... Olatheseswicesss sate Hest 
Cathey, James, (l)..... RETR ve ascites wereew 
Catlin, Wm. E, (l)..... Garfield..... ... ait SORES 
Cecil; Ts: 1 aciay save White Cloud,........... 
Chafer, Thomas........ FORO, ssssnessol ‘asonantecncencdi es 
Chapin, O, H. (1)..... 1G) ersnisengy. geninmcrncen 
(i) Chapman, H. W...... Raye. coe weieiee saweeences 
Chapman, Wm. J...... Wakefield ress cians cave 
Cheeseman, John M....Osawkie........... .45 
Chew, James ........- Oliawasw ssises evvae 
Childs, Ls Sis: (Nie ou GEREN a acasc06 eenarencw:e 
Childs, Truman D...... Anthony i. aseee saess o% 
Christopher —? ....... Wabaunse@ a ssc ve ees 
*Claflin, Geo. P....... McPherson... wcnesce die nate 
Glancy; Wm. BP. sevievs BSrt Scott ccs wasn oe eae 
Clark, Chester M...... Kansas City.........05+ 
Clark, J. B. (l)......-- (ROW jessasne aan 
Clark, S. Dx ssvsins we wane FA CUP rsncaseie ac cscs es 
Clemmer, Ephraim B..,Downs. ..,.....+++-+++ 
*Cleveland, Edward....Burlington .........--- 
Coburn, WallaceJ...... PAIS oco:s wo sisnasatt La eae S 
Coburn, Wm.........+ Centraligicc isis. viwwaras 
Cochran, A. B........ Ceri tralia. erererece ssecerarscenh 4 
Colburn, Cha’s S...... Kansas City... .......- 
Cole, Henry M,..... Wyandotte .........-. 
Ole, Bin Thi scare se ssereneve Nickersons isacs savas « 
Cole, Thos. W......-. Stern gs csr ccacsce escemis o9e 
Collins, Elbert J...... Havens. onus once SPOR 9 
Comstock, David M....Hiawatha..........--+- 
Cone, James W....... Almena......-..+eeeees 
Conkling, Benj. D..... Olathe os: saipnesauns 
Connolly, Chas. P..,, Hiawatha ........-+-++5 
COTE: As cinad sciscoee Louisville: ss igen asieces 


Conry; His Wess wees « Jamestown .... ..-.505 
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Cooper, James ........ Almens: saqucspes pave as 1880 
Copeland, Jonathan,.., Kanwaka.............- 1856 
*Cordley, Richard..... LAWEEBCE .-o.s:0 4:0 edesuns sme 1857 
Couch, Cha’s H....... Arkansas City's cos wae wens Igor 
Couchman, T. B...... BPAESODS i oics sess dia sivsecniossee « IgOI 
Canrter®y Js ys ug veawy POAC sce agin sere 1886 
Covey, John H........ PIGS bUTE wiser even was 1879 
Craig; J. Ee; saqensg os Wakeneldicg ip oqava aon IgOl 
Craviordy, Ju Cacao ve DNIGRETSONE socce sermumeies erate 1888 
Cressey, Geo. Gu(l)...,. Topeka: cz gee, venus st 1881 
Crosby, Benj. S....... WELISSIN Bac. ee tracers verarese 1876 
(i) Crosswell, Micah S..Emporia,.... .. ...... 1868 
Crouch, Wm. S$ ....... Wakefield ........ 4% . 1875 
Currens, Chas. H,.... SWS ED oare ce consussenineasss snvaiors 1892 
Cushman, Chs. E..... White Clotd a... s..aeces 1894 
Davis; Witt sa sa caw. PleVhas se. seeks akin 6 1895 
Davies, Hentyise cccus sie Ela. sommowen are prevents 1871 
Davies, James.... .... Spring Hill ........... 1883 
Davies, Thos. V....... AVGGHS cams veensas cues 1886 
Dean, Martin G....... TAIN 5, axe seevermusiere shavw 1879 
Derting; JK. wccww. Cottonwood Falls....... 1868 
De Hart, Andrew J....N. Topeka... ......... 1880 
De La Vergne, A. L.., Pleasant V.......... .1876 
DeLonge DL. De csamnss Arkansas City.......... 1888 
Dibble, Wm, L,...... McPherson jas i.52 i sa 1899 
*Dilley, Sata boas cnews RERG CENTER esses wicca 1874 
Dimond; R.. B,C) . io. Batk....00s0880 eceesiesne sre 1801 
Dixon, Jin. Fs Aw “Eeco Bibke® AMbnccaa cows 1874 
(i) Dougherty, J. G....Wyandotte............. 1872 
Douglass, Roscoe,..... ALORy js « aemRE sere 1801 
Dow, James W........ GAGE rw scrinnen sone 1886 
Downs, Allison O..... Hutchinson ............ 1904 
Doyle, Amos A,....... WOIALEE es ctecmecons. «stems ame 1887 
Drake, Ellis R........ LU a er rr 1887 
Dunham, Dwight...... aM. <cccvans vctewaan 1881 
Dunlap, Sam’) P....., POPE Ah acne axeneisiona:deberier 1877 
Dunsmore, Chs. H...,Anthony............... 1892 
Dyckman, 8S. H....... Meosho) Fals.ciss om sccces 1878 
Eckles, John G........ PRUE AIS.ooius eceusicees' vpinsanbicanl 1880 
Eckman, J. K...... vo pGOSHSIDE:: opcaurscacns we 1873 
Eddie, James B....... METUES: sy spess snpzneies, Sug enisnaseinan 1888 
Edwards, Isaac F...... Néosho Falls. usawavsags 1891 


*Eggleston, W. R..... PERI GE ic ses-ars vase sirewsend 1876 
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Elaiiy, ADR? a ee. ox Junction City........... 
Eldred, John W....... Sedgwick woe ce cee meee 
Elledge, W. M........ OVEEBEGOl:, cnseeiws ¢ ioais 
Ellex, Daniel......,.. Lawrence... ac n.oos ssvews 
Elliott, Chas: K..; sss. AE ce. iuths Mhianielts 
BIGS. Colyie aa aswsanaxs PRRUE VIEW ceca aacceres an 
Ellis, Fred Wo ..65 05 "TOPEKA « ssieiiwsaue esarminee xs 

Ellwood, Wm,.... ...Anthony .......... 0... 
Embleton, J. S........ APPANOOSE 0.0. were wae ae 
Embree, Jehu H ..... DGWHS; gece sengieucawrs 
Emmerson, Nicholas... Exeter...............0. 
Beles, Wii R assess Sh: Marysianin dees sacs 
Sess, Fig Wrasse suianon DIBED cna nnawnasee waacmonete 
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Kettering, Geo, .. .. ....Alma .. .. .. .. ....1896 
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(i)Kineaid, Wm.. .. .. .. Leavenworth .1879 
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Lloyd, Johm .. .. s-..s.. Ford .. .. 1899 
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Rocker, Jas. N... . ..Cheyenne Val .. 
Roulet, Paul.. « = eae WHOREES. sce cae oso 
Rud, J. S. (Pres) .. ....Geneva 

Rudduck, Edward N. .... Spearville 

Ruge, Lewis H. .. .. .. Parsons 

Russell, Frank H. .. ....Kirwin 


Safford, A. W. 


*Sanford, W. C. .. ... 
Samuel, Robert .. .. 
(i)Sargent, Clarence S... 
Sargent, Geo. W. .. ..... 
Sargent, Roger M... ... 
Sawyer, L. T. .. ..... 
Saxby, —. --... .. 4... 


Scarrow, David H. 


Schlichter, J. B. .. ... 
Schnake, L. C. .. .... 
Schockley, A. D. .. ... 
Schorb, Gee. .. .. 2... 
Scotford, Henry C... ... 


Scotford, John .. 


DOO Ds css aneauw sercarne 
Scott, Geo. H. .... ... 


Scott, John 


Riddle, Merchant T. .. . 


Valencia .. 


..Center Ridge 

.Fort Scott.. 
..Lawrence .-. 

mo BOLE veie BD Sen cod SE 
Hiawatha .. 


Yates Center 
Dunlap 
Herndon .. 
Eureka .. 


. Milford 


Cedarville 
Cleburne 


.. Winfield .. 


Cawker Cily.. 
Miltonvale 
Cawker City . 
Wichita .. 
Alton 


. Wichita - 


Burlingame .. 
Chelsea .. 
Centralia . 
Peace .. 
Clay Center . 
Blue Ridge 


-Cawker City .. 
-Louisville .. .. .. . 
.. Neosho Falls .. .. .. 
ee AITO win cen we we wieceevers 
... Lawrence .. 


sees 
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Seoville, Wy. Cy ccc aswaw Independemce .. .. ..1878 
Scribner, L. M. 2... os ere Westmoreland.. .. 1872 
Scroggs, J. W. sees So SUUTORG, ws war a a yaloud 
Searles, W. G. .. ... Ottawa 1899 
Seaver, Chas, S. .. ......Russell .. none LOSE 
*Seaver, Wm. R. ......+5 Ellsworth .. . 1898 
Seeyle, Benj. B. .. ......Netawaka .. va E901 
Seibert, Albert BE. .. ..Rush Center ., .- L888 
Seiler, Mariin .. .... Ridgeway .. s a k879 
(i)Severance, Chas. N...). Wichita .. «a 1889 
*Shannon, O.. Jew sieeceee oe Emporia .. .. 1876 
Shattuek; C: S. sa) wesw, o Baxter Springs . L871 
Sha. Wess seas narcernserernacare White Cloud .. .. .. 1868 
Shaw), Wm. Bi ae cccereerace Downs .. ..- 1889 
Sheldon, Chas M. .. . Topeka »- 1889 
Sheldon, Stewart .. ..... Topeka .« 1889 
Shepherd, If. .. .. +..... Washara .. .. . 1889 
Shepherd, Paul .. .. .... Topeka 185i 
Shepard, Sam’] .. .. Wyandotte .. 1884 
Sherk, ‘THOS: ae. se scenes Fredonia . 1887 
Sherman, Floyd E... ....Quindaro .. .. . 1876 
Sherod, Edgar A. .... Nickerson e. 1900 
Sherrill), FG. 28, sacesceee White City ... ..1876 
Shields, “De C. sx sve ce san Village Creek 5 2908 
Shoemaker, H, C. .. ....Muscotah .. . 1896 
Simkins, Wm. A. ... Salina .. i . 1888 
Simmons, Wm. B. .. .... White Cloud .. . 1899 
Simpson, Herbert O. ....Parsons .. are LIOR 
Sisson, S. B. Mrs, (F) ..Neosho . 1897 
*Skinner, Edward .. .... Milford 1874 
Skinner, Geo. W... .. ... Weilsville « GSES 
Slasor, Leroy V..... .... Lenora .. eae SLSDT 
Slie, Jonathan S. .. .....Ogden .. . 1873 
(Q)Small, H. E. .. .. Topeka 1888 
Smith, A. J. R. .. ......Petersville -. 1874 
Smith, D. Cc. .. some GSES, cave so se eS EBRS 
Smith, Edwin B. ... .. Westmoreland .. .. 1894 
Smith, Emerson F. .. .... Wellsville .. . 1877 
Smith, Wa: Be we acaacns Robinson - 1859 
Smith, Isaae Be wus 6 os Sother oo 1872 
Smith, John F. ... ......Chapman .. . 1887 
Smith, John H. B. .. ....Jetmore sais “TBS 
Smith, John H. B. Mrs. .. Pittsburg .. .. .. .. 1894 
Smith, L. Adams .. ..Oneida .. . 1884 
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*Smith, M. Henry . ..Downs .. .. 1884 
Smith, Pliny S. . .. Onaga .. .. 1881 
Smith, W. Rosefield ....Partridge .. ve» 1901 
G)Sunow, Frank H. ...... Lawrence . 1866 
Snowden, D: Bo 2s gecaes Sterling .. ve 1892: 
Solanat, Andrew P. .. Wichita ... . 1908 
Sommer, D. F. .. ........ ARTBORY oe ou; RSRESS 1890 
Spangler, Geo. P. .. .....Capioma . -1902 
Spence, Walter .. .. Council Grove .. .. ..1901 
Spiker, W. D. .. ........ Centralia .. . «1902 
Spring, John W. .. ...... Lawrence .... .. 1883 
Spring, L. W. .. ... .. Lawrence . 1876 
Squire, Jos. J... .. . Stockton ..»- 1889 
Starkey, J. H. 2s .c.cee.. Greenwood .. - 1875 
Steiner; Dennis Re ce veweeAIMA sc. ecw soesen 1890 
Stevens, F. V. .. ......5- Wellington .. 1889 
Stevens, H. M. .. ...... Quindaro .. .. -- 1866 
Stewart, Julius H. .. .... Kensington . ». 1891 
Stewart, Wm. C. . Centralia .. . 1868 
Stickel, Peter .. .. ...... Vienna ... .. we. es. 1876 
FSLOURE; (Sy. DE is ew-nemen x Quindaro .. av sad BST 
PHOVED, Wea Bs swe cecespismmmese Ge: 2. sae ae, gen eel OD 
Stronire,,'Geo, D: sz ios cPOPd cx ae nis poses 1901 
Strong, Dwight ... ..... Gueda Springs .. .. 1886 
Strong, Frank P.......,. Stafford .. .. .1894 
Strowbridgs, BE. .. ...... Mound City .. .. 1859 
Suess, Wm. .. .. wsceee Herndon .. . 1889 
Sutherland, Wm. L. .. ..Great Bend .. - 1901 
*Sutton, Benj. A... ...... Highland 1893 
Stump, Geo. BE. .. .. .. Russell .... ave TROT 
(i)Swim, John Q. ........ Stafford - 1891 
Sykes, Lewis BE... ...... Wienna «. 2. 4% 4% x 1871 
Taylor, ©. Ba wa areca on swe Valley Falls .. .. ....1885 
Taylor, Lawrence .. .... Linwood .. . 1902 
Tenncy, Marcus D. .. .. Westmoreland . 1875 
Thayer, Henry E. .. .. Wichita .. y iso 
Thomas, C. M. .. ... Lawrence .. « 1902 
Thomas, J.D... .. ....., Arvonia .. 1884 
Thomas, Ozno A. .. .. Albany .. .. 1868 
Thomas, Wm. .. ..Arvonia .. .. 1870 
Thomas, Wm. H... ...... Leavenworth .. .. .. 1881 
(1)Thompson, Herbert ...Ford .. .. .. 0 ...... 1896 
Thompson, S. H... ..... GUE ees ann eae Hrewnte 1877 
Thomson, Chas .. ... Wostmoreland 1902 
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Thomson, James N. .. ..N Toneka .. . 189i 
Thrall, H. ., ic ieee Garden CHY oc 1884 
Thurston, Oakley B. .. .. Manhattan 1903 
Tingle, Geo. W. .. ..... OBGIGR os nb Kes ik 1893 
Todd, David B. .. .. .... Highland -» +1884 
Tooker, John F,.. .. ....Neosho Falls .. . 1880 
Todd, Quintus C. .. .. Junction City .. 1857 
Todd, Wm. .. .. .. ....Spearville «.- 1888 
Toothaker, Archie . .. Highland vones LAOD 
Town, Willard O. .. ..,.Cora .. .. 1895 
Tracey, Melville M. .. Topeka .s 1881 
Traut, Geo, A. .. wee ee eee Fairview . 1892 
Treiber, Dal’) J... «1.3.6 Fairview . 1885 
Trover, Wi Di «eit on esee UGE . 1889 
(i)Tunnell, Robt. M. ..... Wabaunsee .. 1869 
Tupper, Leland E. .. ....Hiawatha .. .. .. .. 1897 
Turner, B. R... .. ......Philipsburgh .. . 1881 
Turrell, Chas. W. .. exe AIS oe eer oon crewmen OR 
Umsted, Owen .. ... Longton .. we aon 2896 
Underwood, H. B. .. ..Baxter Springs .. .. 1870 
Unger, Sam‘I L. .. ..... Kiowa .. .. 1902 
*Utley, Wells H. ..Parsons .. e+. 1882 
Vaghe:;, Jie TB cee cimesean Paola ... eave wean ELS. 
Vandyke, §. A... .. ..-Centralia .. . 1870 
(1)Van Slyke, F. M. ....Paola .. .. 1876 
Van. Swearingen. O. M... Oswego .. - 1884 
Van Vieet, Wm. M. .. Nickerson . 1893 
Van Wagener, J. M... ....Atehison .. .. .. ....1868 
Veazie, Walter C. .. .... Topeka .. 6. 2. eee 1888 
Vetta. O: By 2. S23 ceased. Leavenworth .. .-1861 
Vernon, Ambrose W. .. . Hiawatha . 1896 
Vetter, JGR ca aie aa cower WEEONE) seen pee. cece: css 1890 
Villiers, J. Chas. .. .....Sterling . .. 1876 
Vests Wi Beige am sie ms Herndon .. 1900 
Votaw, Elihu H... ..... Manhattan .. . L881 
Vrooman, Frank B. .. ...Quenemo .. -, 1887 
(i) Vrooman, Harry C. ....Independence .. .. ..1888 
(1)Vrooman, Walter .....Kansas City .. .. .. 1891 
Waldrop, Isaac M. .. .... Park 1893 
Walker, Wm. H. ee RRMPOMa: wie ae wierouracd 1896 
Walkup).An Gi se samen s Washara 1880 
Ward, Frank G. .. ..... Wichita s sis spews 1894 
Ward, W. H. .. .. ...+.. Oskaloosa 2clBSD 
Warner, Pliny F. .. .. ..Fort Seott .. wen A874 
Warren, Jasper C. .. .... Argentine . 1904 
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Waterman, A. T. .» Fort Scott .. 1877 
Watt, T. Edgar .. .. ....Longton .. . 1899 
Wattenberger, O. T. .»-Haven.. ee .. 1894 
=Webb, W. D. .. .. White City .. . 1879 
Webber, E. E. . 1+... Seneca .. L876 
Weimer, Morrison .. .- Sedgwick .. 3. =e h880 
Weir, John E. .. ...- Leavenworth .. . -1870 
Weir, Moses T. .. .. .... Lawrence .. 1872 
*Weir, W. W. .. .. .. ..Topeka .. . 1870 
Welch Moses C. .... «.. Wabaunsee «so S&86t 
“Weller, J. Q@. A... ...,-Park .. ‘ised Boxe. LSS 
Wellman, W. M. .. ..... Smith Center .. .. ..1873 
Wells, Clayton B. .. ....Bureka ». 1902 
Weils, Geo. H. ...»- Ottawa .. occ 8BE 
Welsh, J. W. .. .. ...... Fairview . 1897 
Weston, Geo. D. .. .. .... Osawatomie 1891 
Wheeler, W. GC. .. ..... TAN, oo wows o8 w cea LEBG 
WHIT) Fis De oe sess Emporia . 1889 
Whitney, Be As as cana Elwood ; sey = SBS 
Wight, Chas. A. .. ....- ADLBONY® 0.0, a0 oe oe oe hSSE 
Wilde, James .. ....... Scatter Creek .- ... 1880 
Williams, C. E. .. ..... IES war el & aw anaes 1886 
Williams, J. Benson .. .. Wichita .. .......... 1891 
Williams, J. H. .. ..... Topeka .. 1883 
Williams, R. H. .. ..... Junction City .. .. ..Lovd 
Williams, W. D. . Sterling .. . 1879 
Wiliams, W. T. .. ..... EANWOOE 2s .e meen 1896 
Willis; Ti Vis wis waa Neosho Falls . 1878 
BV Uy Ges Vi’ sores sé: wk dad's MY A. Shas Bae Eekayeeaens 1895 
WiHSOn: Ey Bs oc ae cook SOR wa ws we wewewx 1893 
Wilson). J. Be vce sieve. Quindaro .. ao .we LBC 
(1) Wilson, Je Fe cece.sinie . Clear Creek .. . 1877 
(i) Wilson, L. B. .. ..... Atchison .. 1870 
Wilson,, S. F. .. .. ...... Tonganoxie .. 1889 
Windle, Geo. W. .. Tonganoxie -. 1902 
Winslow, Jacob .. ..... Fairview .. sa ag T1886 
(1) Winslow, E. M. Mrs. .Chapman .. .. .. .. 1895 
Wishard, S. F. .. ....... Diamond Springs .. ..1893 
Withington, W. .. .. ... Strong City . . 1901 
Withington, H. J. .. ..... Lawrence , . 1897 
Wood, Chas. A. ....... WAHT ce case vocwarmenn 1876 
Wood, Geo, A. .. ....... Plevna .. <i de DSRS 
Wood, M. C. .» Mound City .. .. ....1876 
Wood, Sam’ awe . 1881 


Kinsley .. 
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Woodbin, J. A. 


Woodburn, J. A... .. 
(i})Wosdcock, H. E. .. 
Woodford, 0. L. ..s ... 
Woodhull, Geo. H. .. .... 
Woods, M. W... .... 
Werrel, BB. waa vs ewe 
Wright, Alfred C. .. ..... 


Wright, C. D. .. 
Wright, EB. F. .. 


MING, aly Whe wese oye i saxemnange 


*Wright, S. G. .. 
(1) Wright, 


ee 


Wilborn 
(1) Yeakum. G. D. .. .... 
*Young, Chas T. .. 

Young, Jonathan E. .. 
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Netawaka .. 


...-Capioma .. 
.. Tonganoxie .. .. 
-. Valley Falls 


OEREE ace ceeeny 2x 


. .1889 
» IST 


PIGVOA ge aa Seis 


Olathe .. 
Topeka 
Blue Ridge 
Partridge .. 
Burlington .. 
Lawrence .. 
(N. W.) 


se Wichita « 
6 AIH scx 


Vin 
SS" 


.- ++ L868 
. 1857 


1888 
1895 


. 1881 


188th 


. AST5 
» 1903 


. 1893 


vs 2 A8T2 
- 1835 
.» 1905 
.. 1889 
. AS7t 


10%) 


Congregational Churches Organized 
in Kansas. 


1854-1904. 





Figures denote years within which the churches existed. A —, denotes 
that the church still exists. The churches are arranged in counties, and 
the counties of the several local Associations are arranged in order from 
north to south and from east to west; the five Associations covering the 
eastern third of the State being named first, then the three covering the 
rest of the State. Names of churches connected by dash indicate that 
they were substantially identical. No name is in the list that is not given 
in the Minutes of General Association, although conflicting statements as 
to the existence of som¢ churches can he quoted from the Minutes, 


Doniphan County. Marshal; County. 
Highland .. AGS. Axtell .. .. 4... . 1882-1897. 
ene Blue Rapids .. .. . ..1872—. 
Palermo .. .. ....-.1859-6a. Elm Creek .. .. .. 1868-1869. 
Troy... . oe ASEO-IS7I. Union .. .. .. .. 1882-1886. 
While Cloud Se ne 2p JSG: Washington County. 


Clifton, .. .... ..1880-1882. 


AdSKIEE (COUNTY: Hanover .. .. .. ..1889-1899. 


Atchison «.. «2s. ©. 1858—: Palmer-Union .. .1882-1886. 
Elwood .. .. .. ..1859-1855. West Clifton .. .. 1881-1882. 
Good Inient ., .- 1877-1859. EASTERN ASSOCIATION. 
Museotah .. .. ....1866— Leaven th c t 
New Malden .. .. 1872-1889. SANEDWOFET “AUD. 
Sumner .. .. 2. 1858-1862. High Prairie .. ..1873-1878. 
Linwood-Stranger .. .1872—. 
Brown County, Leavenworth First ...1858—. 
Carson .. . ++ 1895—. Leavenworth Col’d 1862-1874. 
Comet-Plum Creek a LRT Leavenworth 5th Ave.....-. 
WHITVIGW 6a es <i. 8% oo 1869-1882. 
Hiawatha-Union .. ..1860—. Leavenworth Third 1871-1888. 
Bamiin ac os «; 1872-1886. Lenape .. .. .. ..1886-1896. 
Powhattaen .. .. .. ..1861—. Tonganoxie .. .. .. 1869—. 
Jackson County. Wyandotte County 
Argentinga .. .. .. ..1882—. 
Ontaric-Sother .. 1871-1879. Kansas City First ....1858—. 
Kansas City Pilgrim 1881—. 
Nemaha County. Kansas City Bethel ..1893— 
Albany .. .. .. ..1858-1874. Kansas City Chelsea 
Centralia .. .. .. ..1859—. Place .. .. .. ....1890—. 
Gapioma .. as .. «.187l— Kansas City Plymouth 1901— 
Plymouth-! Nemaha 1869-1899. Quindaro .... .... 1858-1887. 
Oneida .. ee ss sav. T881—. Rosedale .. ...... 1878-1883. 
Seneca .. .. .. .,..1859—. Tiblow .. .. .. .. 1873-1883. 


Sabetha .. .. .. .. 1872—. WyandotteForest .,..1874—. 
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Johnson County. 


Ocheltree .. .. .. ..1889—. 
Olathe .. .. .. .... 1866—. 
Spring Hill... .. ..1879-1893. 


Miami County. 


Indianapolis .... ... 1895—. 


Mt. Gilead .. .. ...1859-1867. 

Osawatomie .. .. ..1856—. 

Paols ac au was s wien DST 
Linn County. 

Mound City .. .. ..1866—. 
Parker s2 & s*ioss 1871-1872. 
Bourbon County. 

Fort Scott .. ...... 1869—. 
Mapleton .. .. ..1807-1832. 
Salem we on. Redes 1884—. 


Jefferson County. 
Grasshopper F'alls-Valley 


Falls .. .. «+...-1858— 
CRAG oi coe aye 1872-1876. 
Osawkie .. .. ... 1870-1873. 
Oskaloosa .. . 1860-1862. 


DBeuglas County. 


Bloomington-Clinton. 1857-67. 


Big Springs .. .. ...1857—.. 
Barkers .. .. ....1871-1903 
Kanwaka .. .. .. ..1882—. 


Lawrence Plymouth .1854—. 
Lawrenge Col’d ..1862-1903. 
Lawrence Pilgrim .. 1867—. 


Franklin County 


Appanoose wove 1879-1896, 
Minneola .. .. .. 1858-1867. 
OURWEs x wc come «ol TERS 
Pomona-Greenwood 1571-1878. 
Wellsville .. .. .. ..1871--. 


Anderson County. 


Garnett = ac gave 7-1888—. 


OENTRAL ASSOCIATION, 


Shawnee County. 


VEY” sais: coe eecemeeue . A873—-. 
Mairstown .. .. .1859-1863. 
Rochester . 1860-1871. 
Topeka First .. .. ..1855—. 
Topeka North .. ....1869—. 
Topeka Central .. ..1868—. 
Topeka Pauline .. ..1894—. 
Topeka Seabrook .. .1895—. 
Valencia .. 2. wee. ee 1894—. 


Valencia Plymouth Rock 


1898—. 
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Wakarusa .. .. .. ..1880—. 
Willard 2.0 nn ee ee 96 1908—. 
Monmouth .. - . 1876-1882. 
Osage County. 
Arvonia .. .. ....1869-1886. 
Arvonia-Welsh .. .. 1871— 
Burlingame, Superior 
Council City .. ..1858-1875. 
Carbondale .. .. .. 1878— 
OS8RE... an we sean of ES 
Overbrook .. .. .. ..1890—. 
Pamtee .. ee cs ae oe h894— 
Pe@terton: 260 6 ccesce we 1881—. 
Ridgeway .. .. .. ..1862—. 
Valley Brook .. ..1873-1894. 


Pottawatomie County. 


Avispie .. .. .... 1877-1886. 
Beulah- Springside 1876-1894. 


Louisville .. .. .. ..1867—. 
Leghorn .. .. ....1874-1875. 
Mt. Union .. .... ..1888—. 
Onaga .. .. .. .... ..1868—, 
St. Mary's .. 2. wees 1870—. 
Spring Creek .... 1875-1887. 
Vienna .. .. .. ....1868—. 
Wamego .. .. .... 1872-1874. 
Westmoreland .. .. 1872—. 


Wheaton-Clear Creek 1871—. 
Wabaunsee County. 


PI asi sahas. sow eeioornee 1875—. 
Eskridge .. ...... 1885-1896. 
Maple Hill .. .. .. ..1875—. 


Wabaunsee .. .. ..1857—. 
Wilmington .. .. ..1869-1874. 


Riley County. 


FSAIR wig, weer Rr Sata ane 1872—. 
Manhatian .. ... ... 1856—. 
Ozden .. .. 2... ..1860-18T5. 
Shiloh .. .. .... ..1877-1887. 
Zeandale .. .. .. 1856-1863. 
Cleburne .. .. .. .. 1896—-. 
Geary Ccunty. 
Junction City .. .. ..1864—. 
Milford .. .. ... .. .1868—. 
Welcome .. .. ..1894-1899. 
Morris County. 
Council Grove .. .. 1863—. 
Diamond Springs .. ..1869—. 
DUwnlan 36 os _wcweas 1882—. 


Elm Creek-Hill Springs 

ses sao «ome e DETOTSST. 
Six Mile .. .. .. 1886-1900. 
White City .. .. .. 1873—. 
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Clay County. 


Cliapiian «2 « « ailS8l— 
Clay Center .. ... ..1885—. 
Jexeter .. .. «2+. 1879-1887. 
GOSHER. .« sa «anaes 1878—. 
Madura-Wakefiold we 18T5—. 
Mt. Vernon .. .. .. 1879-1886. 
Dickinson county. 
Detroit .. .. .... 1831-1891. 
enterprise .. .. .. ..1882—. 


Sutphen’s Mills. .. 1884-1896. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION, 
Crawford County. 


Monmouth .. .. ..1876-15s2. 
Pittsburg .. 2. ween 1892—. 
Cherokee County. 
Baxter Springs .. 1870-1875. 
Blue Ridge .. .. ..1872-1883. 

Lowell-Tenn. Prairie 


‘ « 1869-1875 
Peter Sv rile, Cr est- 
line, Boston Mills 1869-1889. 


Allen County. 


Geneva .. «...- .-. 1858—. 
Seatter Creek .. ....1877—. 
Neosho County. 
Galesburg .. .. ..1881-1S86. 


Labette County. 


Angola .. .. .... .1893-1899. 
Chetopa .. .. .. 1868-18.1. 
Dora, Valeda Deerton 


oe SH . -1878—. 
OSweeo au ca aisecs 186S—. 
Parsons 4 22 u& -1874—. 


Union, Canada Tp 1883- 189i. 
Coffey County. 


Burlington .. .. ..1858-1868. 
Hampden .. .. ..1859-1869. 
Waverly .. ... .. 1879-1882. 


Woodson County. 


Cherry Creek, Defiance 
Yates Center .. 1873-1883. 
Center Ridge .. ..1877-1892. 
Everett Tp.-Varnon 1888-1894. 
Neosho Falls .. .. ..1860—. 
New Harmony .. ..1880-1899. 


Village Creek .. .. ..1878—. 


FOLUME 

Wilsen County. 
Altonun; s Ss ewlnssias 1871—. 
Buffalo .. ... ....1874-i879. 
Fredonia .. .. .. ....1871—. 


Neodesha .. .. «..1871-180:: 
Montgomery Coun ty. 


Independence .. .. ..1872 
Sycamore-Lay .. .. erm 
Lyon County. 

Coal Creek .. .. ....1900—. 
Dry Creek .. .. .. ..1871—. 
Emporia First .. ....1858—. 
Emporia Bethany .. .1868—. 
Reading .. .. ....1877-1888. 
Waushara .. .. ..1867-1897. 
Greenwood County. 
CHMBR: sa, weve ve 1857-1580. 
Eureka First .. .. ..1859—. 
ureka Col’d .. ..1882-1891. 
Pall RIVEr wa wea amid 189s—. 
Gould-Severy .. .. ..1880—. 
Madison .. .. .. ..1883-1890. 
Verdigris Falls .. 1871-1879. 


Elk County. 
Elk River-Western Park 


Tae ee re 1875—. 
Rik Falls .. .. ..1882-1895. 
Howard .. .. .. ..1885-1895. 
Longton .. ... .. ..1883—. 


Mound Branch .. ..1880-1883. 
Chautauqua County. 
POT as as sa osx ARTES 
Sedan .. sa « 1878-1832. 
Chase County, 
Cottonwood Falls.. 1868-1892. 


Elmdale .. .. .. ..1883-1899. 
Prairie Hill .. .... 1886-1889, 


Strong City .. .. ..13882— 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION. 
Marion County. 
Antelope .. .. .. 1876-1880. 
Butler County. 
Augusta .. .s.. ..1871-18S80. 
Douglass .. .. .... 1871—. 
Cowley County. 
Arkansas City 1871-1875-1881. 
Geuda Springs .. ..1886-1891. 

Ninnescah 


Bushnell-Udall .. ..1877—. 
Winfield ...... .1871- 1884. 
SGGlSy wc ae sev ot 1887-1891. 
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Harvey County. 


Newton. 2.0 «ais ewe nee 1884—. 
Sedgwick .. .. ..... 1873—. 
Sedgwick County. 
Colwich .. .. .. 1887-1908. 
Greeley-Mt. Hope .. 1877— 
Haven .. .. .... ..1883—. 
Prairie Home .. ..1878-18¢: 
Union-Maize .. .. ..1877—. 


Wichita, Plymouth .. 1885—. 
Wichita Olivet ....1887-1891. 
Wichita Mayflower 1887-1894. 
Wichita Fourth. ..1888-1893. 
Wichita Fairmount .. 1893—. 


Fayette .. .. .. ..1875-1878. 
Bl Paso .. .. «.... 1878-1879 
Cheney .. .. .. .1886-1892. 


Sumner County. 


Wellington .. .. .. 1888—. 
Centemnial .. . -1887-1889. 


Kingman County. 


Rago .. .. .. .. 1888-1891. 
Jewell .. .. .. .. 1888-1891. 


Harper County. 
Anthony .. .. .. ....1879—. 
Barber County. 

ESOWR ac ue yh aed 1887—. 


W, W, ASSOOIATION, 
Republic County. 
None 
Cloud County. 
Elmdale .. .. .. 1880-1885. 
East Branich-Zion ..1881-1891. 
Jamestown-Mayflower 1879-83 
Ottawa County. 
West Branch .. ..1881-1886. 
Jewell County. 


None. 

Mitchell County. 
Cawker City .. ..1872-1900. 
Corinth «+ 4... 1874-1880. 
Laban Creek .. .. 1879-1883. 
Mulberry .. .. .. 1879-1883 
Pittsburg .... ...-1875-1883. 
Salt Creek .. ....1880-1884. 
Walnut Grove .. ..1869-1872. 

Smith County. 
PION cs ears. te ratlansyeanaies 1888—. 
Cedarville .. . -1879-1883. 
GER aie) asap anesere nee . .1875—. 
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Corvallis .. .. ....4880-188°. 
Fairview .. .. «. 1872-1895. 
Gaylord: .. os ee oe ASTO—. 
Harlan... .. .. ....1878-1882. 
Kensington .. .. .. 1889—. 
Smith Center .. .... 1873—. 


Twelve Mile, Lin- 

eoln Tp, Union of 

Smith County ..1882-18S6. 
Walnut Creek .. ..1882-1887. 
West Cedar .. .. 1881-1886. 


Osborne County. 


Alton-Bulls City .. .. 1877—. 
Bethany .. .. ....1573-1886. 
Bloomington .. .. ..1875—. 
Downs .. .. .. ....1880—. 
Dial sc 20 We sees 1881—. 
Mt. Ayr .. .. .. 1881-1903. 
Osborne .. o. ven. + L878—. 


Pleasent Hill .. ..1874-1887. 
Phillips County. 
Agra-Liberty .. .. 1880-1895. 
Bissell Creek .. .1882-1886. 
Iowa-Union .. .. ..1876-1891. 


Kirwin .. .. .. ....1876—. 
Logan .. .. .. .. ..1894—. 
Plum Creek .. .. 1873-1882. 
Phillipsburg .. .... 1876-1881. 


Prairie View . .18$1-1886. 
Rooks County. 


Ash Rock .. .. .. .. 1878—. 
Alcona .. .. .. ..1881-1883. 
Lowell .. .. .. .. 1878-1883. 
Mt. Vernon .. .. 1881-1891. 
Northampton + -1881-Ls0/. 
Stockton .. .. .. .. 1876—. 
Union .. .. ., ..1882-1885. 
Webster .. .. .. 1881-1884. 
Norton County. 
FUUDAEUS ane aise os sicecona 1887—. 
Edmond .. .. .. 1887-1896. 
Glen Valley .. .. 1885-1891. 
Lenora .. .. .. .... 1885--. 
Wakeman . .1881-1899. 
Graham County. 
Hill City .. .. ....1880-1899. 
Decatur County. 
Oberlin .. .. .. ..189a-1902. 
Allison .. .. .. ..1885-1891. 
Rawlins County. 
AIWOON 66 th. 5 EiSiersous 1887—. 


Gelia-MeDonald .. .. 1887—. 
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Herndon .. .. .. -- 1889—. 
Ludell .. .. .. ..1887-1888. 


Rotate-Middla Beaver... 


- os A888-1899. 


Thomas County. 
None 
Cheyenne County. 


Bird City .. .. ....1887-1899. 
Sunnyside .. . 1887-1893. 
St. Francis-Wano, 1896-1899. 
Gritzland .. .. .. 1888-1891. 
Sherman County. 
County Line .. .. 1888-1889. 
Goodland .. .. .. ..1888—. 
Voltaire .. .. .. ..1887-1889. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION, 


Saline County. 


Bavaria .. .. .. 1872-1889. 
Brookville .. .. .. ..18738—. 
Salina, ss ac tcosae, we lL888— 

Lincoln County. 
None. 

Ellsworth County. 
Ellsworth .. .. ..1871-1874. 
Russell County. 
Fairfield .. .. .. 1878-1881. 
Russell ... .. .... ..1872—. 
Ellis County. 

TSUTR: onc ee oe Hem 1873—. 
Hays City .. .. .. 1873-1883. 
Trego County. 
Collyer.. .. .... .. .-1881—. 
Wakeeney .. . 1879-1883. 
Sheridan County. 
Ade)... .. .. .... 1880-1886. 
Aleyone .. .. .. 1881-1883. 
Kenneth .. .. .. 1880-1884. 
Gove County. 
Alanthus .. .. .. ..1897—. 
Buffalo Park-Park .. 1880—. 
Fairview Western .. 1897—-. 
Gove City .. . .1878-1878. 
Griuneli .. .. ....1886-1889. 


Logan County. 


Russell Springs ..1888-1897. 


Wallace County. 


Macon .. .. .... 1895-19038. 
Wallace .. .. .. ....1887—. 


VOLUME 
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CIATION, 
McPherson County. 
Delmore .. .. .. 1878-1894, 
Empire-Galva -. ..1875-1891. 
McPherson .. .. .. 1874—. 
Monitor .. .. .. «1878-1884. 
Onion se a «= va IBPELSST, 
Rice County. 
Allegan-Chase .. .. 1877—. 
Glen Herrold .. .. 1880-1882. 
Little River .. .. .. 188i—. 
lyyvons .. .. .... 1888-1901. 
Peace-Sterling .. .. ..1873—. 
Reno County. 
Hutchinson .. .. .. 1889—. 
Lincoln .. .. .. 1876-1879. 
Medford .. .. .. 1877-1884. 
Nickerson .. .. .. ..1880—. 
Peace Valley-Reno 1877-1886. 
PIGEVNG a oe ee weve L886, 
SOV: ara ves ain oaemewe: 1900—. 
Valley .. .. 2. .. 22. 1901—. 
Partridge .. .. .. .. 1873—. 
Barton County. 
Buffalo Tp .. .. ..1878-1883. 
Cheyenne Valley ..1879-188u. 
Elmdale .. .. ....1880-1883. 
Great Bend .. .. ....1872—~. 
Pleasant Valley .. 1877-1883. 
South Bend)... .. .. ..1896—. 
Stafford County. 
Bethel .. .. .. ..1881-1889. 


Stafford .. .. .. .. 1881—. 
Pratt County. 

None. 
Rush County. 

Relle Prairie .. ..1879-1883. 

Bellfield .. .. .. 1882-1899. 

La Crosse .. . 1880-1883. 
Pawnee County. 

E. Pleasant Valley 1879-1881. 


Garfield cs susan cea 1874—~. 
Edwards County. 
Kinsley .. .. .. ....1874~. 


Kiowa County. 
None. 
Comanche County. 
None. 
Ness County. 
Harold ., .. .. ..1887-1891. 
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Hodgeman County. 


Beihany-Jetmore .. ..1900—. 
Hodgeman-Jeitmore ...1880—. 
Jetamore-Silver Lake. 1902—. 
Hanston ... 1888—. 


Ford County. 
Crooked Greek-Fowler 


5S GS WON eRarune 1880-1897. 
MOA jas .. 1886—. 
Spearville 1879-1891. 

Clark County. 
Ashland .. ...- 1878-1881. 


Pleasant Prairie 
Lane County. 
None. 
Gray County. 
Montezuma 
Meade County. 
Pleasant Prairie.. 
Scott County. 


. 1881-1884. 


1886-1889. 


1880-1889, 


None. 

Finney County. 
Garden City .. 1879-1900. 
Pierceville .. .. ..1896-1902. 
Sherlock .. .. 1896-1897. 
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Haskell County. 
None, 
Seward County. 
None. 
Wichita County. 
None, 
Kearney County, 
1875-1884. 
Creek 1874-1876. 
Grant County. 
None. 
Stevens County. 
None. 
Greeley County. 
None, 
Hamilton County, 
None. 
Stanton County. 
None. 


Larkin 
Walnut. 


Morton County. 
None. 


